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AN ODD GAME. 
Me VYSHINSKY’S performances at the Paris Council of 


Foreign Ministers made me think, in the words of a Gilbert 
and Sullivan comic opera, that he was playing 
With a twisted cue 
On a board askew 
And elliptical billiard balls. 
The general direction of each stroke could be seen. Its negative effects 
might be judged in advance. The difficulty lay in guessing what he 
hoped to achieve by it. And behind that difficulty remained the further 
/ puzzle whether he was attempting to score points according to rules 
~~ laid down by the Kremlin or whether he was to some extent improvising 
his own rules as he went along. It looked like a crazy business. Was 
there method in it ? There may have been several methods—those of 
Moscow, changeable according to circumstances, and those of Mr. 
Vyshinsky, who was making his first appearance aS Foreign Secretary 
and successor to Mr. Molotov. If it be asked whether any representative 
of the Soviet Union can afford to indulge in personal methods the 
answer must be sought in the peculiar stresses and rivalries that are 
known to exist among members and groups in the Moscow Politburo. 
To reconcile advocacy of whatever aspects of Soviet policy may be 
uppermost at a given moment with the avoidance of individual risks 
to their advocate is as tricky a game as Gilbertian fantasy ever 
imagined. 

Has anything happened since the real or apparent lifting of the 
Berlin blockade on May 12th to alter the views of Moscow on the 
international situation ? To me, relatively unversed in the subtleties 
of the Soviet outlook, on which Mr. I. Deutscher dwells at length in his 
Stalin: A Political Biography, it seems likely that the talk or the fact 
of a ‘“‘ business recession ’’’ in the United States may have influenced 
Moscow in a degree disproportionate to the immediate importance of 
the “‘ recession ”’ itself. While we are still in the dark about the inner 
reasons for the replacement of Mr. Molotov by Mr. Vyshinsky, two main 
explanations of the change have been given in quarters not ill-informed 
of conditions in the Soviet Union. The first was that the critics of 
Molotov in the Politburo felt the results of the Five Year Plan to be 
unsatisfactory, and believed that a change in foreign policy might 
improve its prospects by inducing the United States to grant desirable 
credits. The second was the plea, put forward by Stalin’s relative, 
Beria, head of the secret police, that foreign affairs should be handled 

_ by a technical functionary, as Chicherin and Litvinoff had been, not 
by an important member of the Politburo capable of pursuing a 
personal policy. This principle had been laid down by Lenin himself 
as a check upon Trotsky. Beria therefore demanded the replacement 
of Molotov by Vyshinsky, who is not a member of the Politburo, and 
whom certain files in the police archives enable Beria to control. 

Stalin, fearing lest this dispute take an unpleasant turn, ended by 
supporting his relative and fellow Caucasian, Beria, up to a point. 
Molotov was released from the management of foreign policy while 
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retaining his membership of the Politburo, the supreme Directory of 
the Soviet Union. Beria’s candidate, Vyshinsky, was preferred to 
Molotov’s candidate, Gromyko ; but Gromyko was placed alongside 
of Vyshinsky, doubtless in order to keep an eye upon him on behalf 
of Molotov and the uncompromising “cold war” group in the Polit- 
buro. This group, which includes Bulganin and Malenkov, is con- 
vinced that the Five Year Plan can be made to succeed, without con- 
cessions to the West, if the European satellites of Russia are completely 
incorporated in the Soviet economic system and if Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia can be “‘ liquidated” or brought to heel. The so-called 
“ Caucasian ”’ group, consisting of Beria, a Georgian, and Mikoyan, 
an Armenian, with some degree of backing from Stalin, agrees with a 
larger “‘ economic ” group in the Politburo that there may be danger in 
squeezing the satellites too tightly. An economic modus vivendi with 
the West, and some degree of relaxation in the “‘ cold war ’’ might be 
preferable if, as there seemed reason to believe earlier this year, the 
capitalist world is not on the verge of crisis or collapse. Hence, 
apparently, the agreement to lift the Berlin blockade and to resume 
the meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris. 

Between the agreement and the actual meeting of the Council came 
imprudent jubilation in some Western countries over the defeat of 
Russian tactics in Berlin (by the “ air lift ’ and the conclusion of the 
Atlantic Treaty) and the “recession’’ in the United States, which 
Molotov and his group may well have interpreted as the beginning of 
widespread economic crisis in the West. Mr. Vyshinsky’s task would in 
any event have been difficult and delicate. He could not allow the 
Western democracies to claim victory over the Soviet Union, and he 
could not be sure that the American “ recession ’’ would not strengthen 
the hands of the Molotov group by appearing to vindicate orthodox 
Marxist theories. So, in Paris, he had to walk warily and to strain his 
ears for echoes of what might be going on in the Politburo. Mr. Dean 
Acheson, Mr. Ernest Bevin and M. Schuman doubtless have their 
worries. None of them are comparable to the stake for which Mr. 
Vyshinsky was playing—as a pawn in a grim game for power in which 
his own fate, and the choice of Beria as the eventual successor to 
Stalin, might be involved. 

Apart from these special considerations Mr. Vyshinsky was bound to 
bear in mind the main issue, that of the future of Germany, an issue no 
less important to Russia than to the Western democracies. The 
abiding, ultimate aim of the Soviet Union is undoubtedly to foster and 
to hasten a world revolution so as to make the world “ safe for Com- 
munism ”’ on the Russian model. But Russia has suffered too severely 
at the hands of Germany not to feel genuine fear of any revival of 
militant German nationalism; and her rulers may believe that the 
surest safeguard against a German Fourth Reich, thirsting for revenge, 
would be to unite Germany under strict Communist control. Could this 
be done, France, Italy, and the other countries of Western Europe 
would, they may reckon, fall like ripe fruit into the hands of the 
Kremlin. Great Britain would cease to have much say in European 
affairs, and even the United States would be powerless for “ capitalist ”’ 
mischief. Western notions of democratising a federalised Germany are, 
therefore, in Russian eyes, both pernicious and dangerous—pernicious 
because they retard the triumph of Communism, and dangerous 
because federated German Laender might become centres of nationalist 
agitation for complete unity with a resuscitated German army. 
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_ Another leader might arise, taking perhaps Bismarck rather than Hitler 
as his model, and seek to regain for Germany a dominant position in 
Europe. 

_ If the Russians, agreeing with this indictment, conclude that they 
would rather get the leadership of Germany into Communist hands, 
they may be deceiving themselves as egregiously as those Westerners 
who fondly believe in the conversion of the German people to faith in 
democratic principles by the virtue of federated provincial autonomies. 
What pledge can there be that German Communists would not again 
go over to some new form of militant nationalism, as large numbers of 
them went over to Hitler as soon as his star was in the ascendant ? 
What proof is there that the German divisions trained and indoctrinated 
in Russia since the end of the war would turn out to be more pro- 
Russian than were the German officers and men whom General von 
Seeckt sent into Russia for training when he was building up the 
cadres for the Reichswehr? There can be no such pledge, no such 
proof. Even in the Western zones of occupied Germany the revival of 
the nationalist spirit is already apparent, and the tendency to extol 
Bismarck as the greatest of Germans is gathering strength. Very few 
Germans, in Germany, admit German responsibility for the two world 
wars. Propaganda against the “‘ war-guilt lie,” and for the “ stab in 
the back ’’ myth, effectively smothered all attempts to teach the 
German people unpalatable truths about the war of 1914-18, and 
smoothed the path for Hitler. Nor is it yet possible to discard as 
obsolete the considered verdict of Edgar Ansell Mowrer, in his famous 
book Germany Puts the Clock Back, that 


It was not imperialistic scheming, but vanity amounting almost to a 
vital need that caused the people to deny reality in the form of its own 
war responsibility and defeat. What to foreigners seemed wrong- 
headedness or sheer duplicity was mere incapacity to face a truth 
incompatible with the national self-esteem. 


To-day, neither the reports of the Nuremberg trials nor the waning 
influence of publications sponsored by theWestern authorities appear 
to have made a serious breach in the German conviction that Hitler’s 
greatest fault was his luckless loss of the second world war. More than 
one young German has written*to me recently to this effect. One of 
them has taken me to task for having suggested that French anxieties 
are explicable by the fact that from 1870 to 1940 France was thrice 
invaded by German armies. Those invasions, writes my young 
German, were purely defensive. Never has Germany been guilty of 
aggression ! . 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, at all events, is alive to this state of mind. In 
reply to Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposal that the four Governments draft a 
peace treaty providing for the withdrawal of occupation forces within 
one year of its signature, he said flatly that the British Government do 
not intend to commit themselves to a date for the withdrawal of troops 
until they know what sort of Germany there is going to be, and what 
means there would be to prevent the rise of another dictatorship. On 
this, he added, ‘“‘ We are not going to play up to the Germans.” M. 
Schuman said much the same on behalf of France; and Mr. Dean 
Acheson remarked that treaty-making would be fantastic against the 
background of their disagreements on the future of Germany. The 
Council of Foreign Ministers, he reminded Mr. Vyshinsky, had a very 
grave responsibility to the world. Millions of lives might depend on the 
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way the peace treaty was concluded, and he would not play with it for 
propaganda purposes. 

So, agreement on any unification of Germany under a German 
Government being out of the question, the Council sought some kind of 
modus vivendi in the hope of facilitating trade and ensuring greater 
freedom of movement between the Eastern and the Western zones. In 
mid-June, as I am writing, this hope has not entirely faded, though its 
fulfilment appears to depend upon a specific Russian undertaking that 
the Berlin blockade will not be renewed, and perhaps upon Western 
assent to conditions under which Mr. Vyshinsky would no longer oppose 
an Austrian peace treaty. Even limited success in these directions 
would save this meeting of the Council from total failure and would, in 
a minor degree, bear out the supposition that the Soviet Union has 
departed tentatively from the negative rigidity of the Molotov policy. 
On the whole Mr. Vyshinsky has been less offensive and slightly more 
accommodating than his predecessor, and has given the impression that 
Russia wishes to keep the Council of Foreign Ministers in being. While 
it is conceivable that the dock strikes at Avonmouth, Bristol and 
Liverpool, and the “token strike” of British railwaymen, were 
‘staged’ by Communist or pro-Communist influences as accompani- 
ments to the Council meeting, similar to the Communist demonstra- 
tions in France and Italy on earlier occasions, they did little more than 
exemplify the general hostility of Communism to the Labour Govern- 
ment, and the effects of Communist infiltration into British trade 
unionism. As far as foreign policy is concerned, the reception given to 
Mr. Ernest Bevin by the delegates to the Blackpool conference of the 
Labour Party will have shown Mr. Vyshinsky and, possibly, the men 
who pull the strings in Moscow, that the British Foreign Secretary can 
suone to ignore Communist and “ fellow-travelling ”’ intrigues against 

im. 

This is all to the good. Ifit does not simplify the problem of Germany 
it does lend stability to the decisions hitherto taken by the Western 
Powers in dealing with it. Those decisions are not in themselves a 
solution, but if they are firmly adhered to, with entire freedom from 
sentimentality, they may prove to be the beginnings of a solution. It 
would be foolish to imagine that the Germans will observe the provi- 
sions and accept the restrictions of the Basic Law of Bonn in spon- 
taneous good faith. They are more likely to regard them as a Diktat, © 
imposed by victors, and involving no moral obligations on the part of 
the vanquished. They may, indeed, ‘“‘ play up” to the West in the 
expectation that the West will, in return, “ play up ” to them and give 
them opportunities to utilise the Western Union in a spirit analogous 
to that in which Dr. Stresemann concluded the Locarno Treaties and 
undertook to bring Germany into the League of Nations. His famous 
memorandum to the German Crown Prince, written before he went to 
Locarno, should never be forgotten ; and though in later years, towards 
the end of his life, his outlook gradually changed until his words and 
deeds were inspired by an appreciable degree of good faith, it was quite 
plain to me, when I sounded opinion in Berlin in December 1926, that 
the nearer he drew to the standpoints of Austen Chamberlain and 
Aristide Briand the more estranged from him would German national 
feeling become. This definite impression I recorded publicly at the 
time. Nazism was then but a tiny cloud on the German political horizon. 


Similar clouds may become visible in the near future. We should 
ignore them at our peril. 
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What then is to be done ? Germany is an integral part of Europe, 
and there can be no revival of Europe as a whole unless Germany is in 
some way integrated in a workable European system. For the present 
there are, and perhaps will be for years to come, two Germanies. For 
one of them the Western Powers will remain responsible. Russia 
appears likely to dominate the other. So the German problem resolves 
itself provisionally into a problem of relations between the parties to 
the Atlantic Treaty and the Soviet system. These relations, in their 
turn, seem likely to be governed partly by Russian need of the West 
and partly by cumulative proof that the Atlantic Treaty is in reality a 
purely defensive arrangement compatible with some measure of 
tolerant give and take between East and West, yet firm against any 
Soviet policy of “cold” or “hot” aggression. And it is here that 
prudent and open-eyed observation of tendencies in the Soviet Union 
becomes indispensable. 

President Truman’s exclamation, “‘ We have friends in the Kremlin ” 
was an example of the kind of thing that ought not to be said. Ina 
sense it was true. In another sense it was a case of “‘ Toute vérité n’est 
pas bonne a dire.”” It may be doubted whether there are any “‘ friends ” 
of the United States or of the West in the Kremlin. Less doubtful is it 
that certain members of the Politburo, maybe a majority of them, are 
persuaded that Russian interests demand a modus vivendi with the 
West, if only in the economic sphere. Even on this assumption their 
influence would be diminished by enabling their opponents to denounce 
them as “ friends”’ of the United States or any other “ capitalist ” 
country. For the moment, and no matter what the final outcome of the 
Paris meeting of Foreign Ministers may be, it is clear that the Comin- 
form with, probably, a strong section of the Politburo behind it, is 
intensifying the drive against Marshal Tito and Yugoslavia both in 
order to punish “ deviation’’ and to prevent the infection of the 
satellites of the Soviet Union by Yugoslav heresy. Molotov and his 
group in the Politburo are, as I have said, believed to favour the 
complete incorporation of the satellites, with their economic resources, 
in the Soviet system as the best means of saving the Five Year Plan 
from failure. Another, numerically stronger, group fears lest total 
incorporation offend the national susceptibilities of the satellites and 
cause them to look wistfully upon Tito’s assertion of Yugoslav inde- 
pendence. Hence the importance to the Molotov group and to the 
Cominform of coercing Yugoslavia into submission. Hence also the 
removal of Lasl6é Hajk from the Foreign Secretaryship of Hungary, the 
expulsion of Kostov from the Bulgarian Communist Party, and the 
execution of an Albanian General and former Vice-Premier for “ col- 
laboration’’ with Tito. The breaking off of all economic relations 
between Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia points in the same direction. 
For the time being the Cominform is being given its head. If it can 
succeed, well and good ; the anti-Western group in the Politburo will 
then proceed with the “squeezing ”’ of the satellites to relieve the 
economic stresses in the Soviet Union. But if the drive against Yugo- 
slavia should fail, there may be a change of tone and temper in the 
Kremlin, and Mr. Vyshinsky might be able to play his odd game with a 
cue somewhat straighter on a board slightly less askew. 

In that event the problem of Germany, though still intricate, would be 
likely to become more manageable. It is possible, not certain, that 
Russia might see she has a common interest with the Western Powers 
in showing the Germans that the idea of playing off the West against 
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the East, or the East against the West, lies beyond the range of prac- 
ticable politics. Given such perception in the Kremlin, given also 
careful abstention on the part of the Western Powers from any word or 
deed calculated to foster the illusion of Germans that Germany 1s 
looked upon as an eventual asset of the Atlantic Union in a struggle 
against Soviet Russia, a gradual improvement ot the situation would 
not be past praying for, and the haunting notion of a third world war 
might recede into a dim background of sinister improbabilities. No 
man in his senses can be confident that wisdom will prevail. Yet no 
man with even approximate knowledge of possibilities will rule out the 
contingency that sanity may gain and retain the upper hand. 


WICKHAM STEED. 


P.S.—June 21st. The outcome of the Paris meeting is not entirely 
negative. There is a prospect of a peace treaty with Austria on terms 
that give a large measure of satisfaction to Russia. There is also a 
chance, perhaps a probability, that the Berlin blockade will not be 
renewed. Germany itself remains divided, with a potential “‘ live and 
let live’ understanding between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers—nothing to crow over, yet less bad than the total failure of the 
Paris meeting would have been. The one thing that could spoil what 
little has been achieved would be any sign of complacency or of 
weakening among the democracies of the West. They have their 
difficulties, which are known. Russia has hers, less known though not 
less real. For the West, more than ever, union will be strength. 


W.S. 


CHINESE “FACE”’ AND THE 
AMETHYST. 


COUPLE of years ago I had to visit a Chinese governor. He 
Aws in almost absolute control of about thirty-four million people 

living in his province. He lived in a well-built and strongly 
defended yamen. Its grandeur was as much an assertion of his “‘ face ”’ 
as a protection for his body. In order to reach him I went to the outer 
gateway at half-past five in the morning. From then until seven o’clock 
I gradually penetrated through gateway after gateway, past smart 
sentries in American-loaned uniforms, to the central courtyard. Here 
I made myself known to the Mishih, the personal private secretary of 
the governor. Since I was a foreigner I, too, had a certain local import- 
ance, and in deference to my “ face,” I was entertained with great 
politeness to many cups of tea, whilst we waited for the great man 
to get up. About eight o’clock came word that he was ready to receive 
me. I was shown into a great audience hall, and the governor actually 
advanced several paces towards me to show that I was welcome. Then 
we sat down on a low sofa, and sipped more ceremonial cups of tea, 
whilst the tall, handsome young governor stretched out his legs and 
admired the impeccable cut of his riding-breeches and the perfect shine 
on his highly polished boots. After the preliminary courtesies we began 
discussing the business which had brought me. He listened with polite 
attention, whilst at the same time instructing the horde of equerries 
and atdes-de-camp who served him with tea, cigarettes, and his own 
special tube of digestive tablets. At the end of the interview, and to 
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show how great was his regard for me, he rose, and made as if to 
accompany me all the way to the outer gate, actually walking as far as 
the entrance to the audience hall before allowing my formal protesta- 
tions to stop him and send him back to his sofa. 

Not long afterwards, equipped with a safe conduct from the governor, 
two colleagues of mine set out to lead a truck convoy of relief and 
reconstruction supplies from this province to one adjoining, which 
was occupied by the other side in the civil war. Not far from the 
governor's yamen lay the air strip from which, under his command, 
bombing and strafing sorties were being flown. The convoy passed 
quite close to the air field on its way out. Right up to the no-man’s 
land which lay between the two provinces the safe conduct that the 
governor had issued was respected. But about the time that the convey 
was edging its way across the frontier a small force of bombers took off 
from the air strip, followed the convoy, located it, and destroyed it 
utterly. My two friends escaped with their lives, and eventually, 
travelling by night and on foot across some hundreds of miles of 
disputed territory, got back to safety. 

A few weeks later, when we had pieced the story together, there was 
another interview with the governor. Of course he regretted the “‘ mis- 
understanding.’ Counselled by more experienced ‘‘ China hands,” we 
did not attempt to argue the point with him: it was a question of 
“face.”” The governor had apparently received orders from his govern- 
ment that the passage of relief supplies into enemy territory should be 
discouraged. On the other hand he knew, as we did, that the govern- 
ment had officially proclaimed its willingness to assist the passage of 
relief supplies wherever they were needed. There was also the small 
question of my “ foreign face ’’’ which would suffer if I were openly 
rebuffed. So the governor, being well schooled in the old style of 
Chinese diplomacy, had chosen the only proper way out. He kept 
“face ’’ for his government by issuing the safe conduct, in conformity 
with the government’s declared policy ; he kept “face” for himself 
by keeping me waiting in his outer courts; he showed the correct 
amount of respect to me, and thereby helped to preserve my “ face ” 
by treating me with a measure of courtesy, and verbally acceding to my 
requests. Finally, he respected the spirit of his commission from his 
government by arranging for the convoy to be bombed to bits as soon 
as it passed across the provincial boundary. 

Once again we pressed for, and obtained, safe conducts, and on the 
off-chance that this time they might be respected, a second convoy 
set out, and this time I went with it. For once we were lucky. No 
plane followed us ; and our only trouble was from the governor’s troops 
who opened fire on us from the other side of the Yellow River. Their 
aim was indifferent and the convoy got through. Our destination was 
the headquarters of another provincial governor. In theory he, too, 
was based on a city, but in fact his administration found it wiser not 
to expose themselves in any place which could be easily located from 
the air. So the whole organisation of this province, covering about 
twenty million population, was split up and decentralised with every 
department based on a different village. Instead of going to seek the 
governor, whose headquarters must be kept a secret from strangers, 
our neutral party was shown to the village which at the time contained 
the provincial guest house. And there, in a simple three-roomed family 
house, we settled down and waited. Outside there was one sentry. 1 
was never quite sure how far he was there to prevent other people from 
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troubling us, and how far to censor local opinion on the occasions when 
we emerged to wander round about the countryside. For either he or 
a friend of his was always there to act as our guide. Then one day we 
thought the sentry was to be changed. A battered American Jeep drew 
up, and from it there stepped a tall Chinese, dressed in exactly the 
same frayed and faded blue uniform, and without any additional marks 
of rank or importance. He stood swopping jokes with the sentry for a 
moment or two, before striding in through the gateway to where the 
rest of us were standing in the little shaded courtyard. And then we 
found out that this was the provincial governor. He sat down to a 
meal with us, filling but not particularly attractive, and when it was 
over, he rose to speak. He began by thanking us, rather perfunctorily, 
for having risked air and land attack in order to bring the relief supplies 
through. But the burden of his speech was a bitter attack on foreign 
intervention in Chinese affairs—an attack from which we were by 
courtesy exempted, we gathered, on condition that we passed on the 
gist of these remarks to our compatriots—particularly the diplomats 
and the journalists in the big cities on the East China coast. We made 
polite but equivocal replies, and, the rest of the business having been 
concluded, the meeting broke up with everyone on the best of terms. 
The governor toasted us all round, shook hands with great vigour, 
clapped the sentry on the back, got into his captured American jeep, 
and went careering off into the night to his secret headquarters. 

Looking back, I can see that he, too, was acting according to the 
Chinese idea of “ face.” He asserted his own status, and that of his 
régime, by the austerity and the spartan discipline by which he lived, 
and to which he expected us to conform. At the same time he paid us 
the compliment of feeding us and treating us as equals. He dealt with 
us direct and without beating about the bush, and that, too, was 
something of a tribute. But lest the gift of foreign relief supplies 
should imply a loss of “‘ face ’’ for the Chinese recipients, he restored the 
balance by attacking the conduct of the foreigner in China. 

The reader will have guessed at the political identities of these two 
Chinese governors. The first was a Nationalist, the second a Com- 
munist. Both were typical, so far as my experience went, not only in 
the contrasts between their ways of life, but also, perhaps even more, in 
the similarities in their attitudes of thought. Each possessed an almost 
absolute power over an area nearly as populous as England. Neither 
tolerated critical minorities. Each was firmly indoctrinated with a par- 
ticular set of party dogma. Both were engaged in a “ war to the 
death,” as Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek has described it. For the 
Nationalist governor that phrase has already held true. When the 
forces of the Communist governor began to approach the capital he 
stripped off his immaculate uniform, threw away those glossy riding- 
boots, and hid beneath a tattered blanket on a peasant’s dung-cart. 
The Communists caught him trying to pass through their lines, and 
after a perfunctory trial, shot him. And the Communist governor ? 
He is now a member of the first Communist Government of North 
China, the government from which stemmed the decision to open fire 
on the Amethyst. 

If the tables had been reversed and the Nationalist governor had 
remained in power the problem represented by the Amethyst incident 
would still have remained. Until recently anti-foreign feeling has been 
concentrated upon the Americans. Ever since the end of the war with 
Japan, American troops, military advisers, and economic conces- 
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sionaires have been active and influential in all the great Nationalist 
cities. Their presence has been bitterly resented, not only by the 
Communists and their supporters, but also by the majority of the 
Nationalist administration. Any kind of foreign intervention in China 
is an affront to Chinese nationality and involves a loss of Chinese 
“face.” Communist cells in Nationalist territory have made good 
propaganda use of this bitterness. But at the same time the Nationalist 
Government has taken direct action against the foreigner. In 1947, 
on the order of the Generalissimo himself, all foreign shipping was 
banned from China’s inland waterways, though Chinese commerce 
still depended for most of its water transport on foreign shipping. In 
effect the Nationalists were cutting off their nose in order to assert their 
miaes:” 

Last year the ban on American river transport was removed, as a 
part of the price of the last consignment of munitions to reach 
Nationalist troops before they began to evacuate North China. But 
no order appears to have been given to restore the same freedom to 
the ships of other nations, including Great Britain. When the Amethyst 
came under fire, it appears that the shelling at first came from both 
sides, from Nationalist artillery as well as from Communist. The 
-Nationalist shelling stopped, partly because the Nationalists were 
already beginning to retreat, but also perhaps because this country has 
diplomatic relations with the Nationalist Government, and as such is 
on terms of mutual respect. The tragedy developed because no such 
relationship existed with the Communists. Up to the time of the 
shelling there was no adequate means for the British commander to 
notify to the Communists his intention of sending a foreign warship 
along an inland waterway, which at that time was the key area in the 
civil war. The Chinese Communists probably knew from the start 
what impended, but they retain, every whit as strongly as their 
opponents, a determination to assert their “face.”” For more than a 
year their government has controlled territories nearly as large as 
Europe, and our own Foreign Office neglected to appoint a go-between. 
Now it is we who are being ignored. 

During the last six months, when the moral bankruptcy and the 
financial corruption of the Nationalists could no longer be concealed, 
we have begun to learn the measure of our mistake. There is little time 
left in which to make the reassessment on which alone it is possible to 
repair the breach. The greatest obstacle to this “ reorientation ’’ lies 
in the influence which the Communist philosophy appears to have upon 
the minds of its opponents. Many of those who should be the least 
partial, and most honest in their assessments—missionaries, teachers, 
diplomats—still seem to be judging the Chinese civil war in terms of the 
‘cold war ’’ between Russia and the West. A victory for the Chinese 
Communists will, it is argued, be a help to Russia ; a defeat—one more 
bargaining-point in favour of the West. This naive Marxist subordina- 
tion of ends to means ignores alike the merits of the Chinese dispute 
and the welfare of ordinary Chinese. Worst blunder of all, it implies 
that the new China will be a Russian satellite. That suggestion is 
bound to offend the most deep-rooted feelings of any Chinese Govern- 
ment, whatever its political label. We can still afford to write off Baltic 
or Balkan States as satellites : in China we do so at our peril. The only 
possible answer of the Chinese Communists would be to organise a 
national repudiation of the foreigner in China—a reaction all the more 
terrible, because it harnesses the least reasonable, instinctive forces of 
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the Chinese mentality, and in the end will distinguish but little between 
either side in the war of the West. Victory in China has gone to the 
party which for the Chinese peasant, the Chinese student, and the 
Chinese business man, best typifies their feeling of outraged national 
independence, and which holds out the best hope of building up a 
country and a government which the world is forced to respect. We 
shall do well if we accord that respect now, and of our own free will, 
whilst we still have the opportunity. 
Tony GIBSON. 


TIBET AND THE COLD WAR. 


IBET has long been untouched by the main cross-currents of 
international affairs, but the probable extension of Communist 
political power over the whole of China, coupled with increasing 
Communist activity throughout the Indian sub-continent and the 
region’s economic and military importance to both sides, may well 
draw the isolated high plateau into the meshes of the “ cold” war in 
Asia. The Chinese have for three centuries asserted suzerainty over 
Tibet whenever political power in China has been consolidated. The 
Republican Revolutionaries, after 1912, differed in no way in this ~ 
respect from their Manchu predecessors. Tibet was enabled to regain 
autonomy only because the Republic itself collapsed into anarchy of 
rival war-lords and factions. Later, the Kuomintang Nationalists were 
too preoccupied, first with the suppression of the war-lords and the rise 
of Communism in Kiangse, afterwards with Japanese aggression, to 
concern themselves with the western frontier. Yet they took the 
opportunity on the death in 1933 of the thirteenth Dalai Lama and the 
subsequent discovery in Kokonor territory, under their nominal 
jurisdiction, of the fourteenth incarnation to re-establish the Chinese 
Amban at Lhasa, accompanied by a detachment of Chinese troops. It 
is unlikely that the Communists will prove less assertive. The excuse, 
if one is needed, for interference in Tibetan affairs lies dormant in the 
historic dispute over the sovereignty of the semi-independent native 
Tibetan states of Kam, on the borders of Assam and Burma, and over 
the position of the line of Tibet’s eastern frontier. It will be worth 
while, therefore, to examine briefly the possibility of Tibetan resistance 
to any attempt aimed at including them within the Communist orbit, 
and the factors which may underlie that. 

Tibetans have never seriously resisted the Chinese claim to suzerainty 
since it was first made by the Manchus during the seventeenth century, 
but they have always claimed internal autonomy. It is this, which they 
claim includes the disputed area of Kam, rather than Chinese control 
of Tibet’s foreign relations, which provoked Sino-Tibetan conflict 
between 1905 and 1918. The Chinese desire for suzerainty derives 
naturally from the religious influence of the Dalai and Tashi Lamas 
throughout Chinese Asia and from their inclusion of Tibetans in the 
Chinese racial family. The influence of the Tibetan lamas is almost 
certain to provoke the hostility of the Communists, to whom its 
mysticism is anathema. It is possible, in view of the Chinese habit of 
compromise and the probability of Communism in China being Chinese 
first and communistic afterwards, to foresee the two gradually estab- 
lishing a mutual working basis ; but this could happen only within the 
framework of Communist control of Tibet’s external relations. Whether 
Chinese Communists unite with Russian in presenting an actively 
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aggressive front towards the Liberal-Democracies or not, their control 
of Tibet would be of major importance to leaders within the Indian 
sub-continent. For both the Indian Union and Pakistan, with their 
precarious subsistence ratios, vast peasantry on sub-standard levels of 
existence, and certain irresponsible minority elements, are obvious 
targets for widespread Communist agitation and sabotage. Indeed, 
Indian Communists are already preparing for that, as is illustrated by 
their increasing power within the All-India T.U.C. and the armed, 
though minor, revolts early this year in and around Calcutta. 

In contrast to the religious basis of Chinese desire for control of 
Tibetan affairs, their attempts early this century to include within 
China proper the native Tibetan states of Kam arose from no pre- 
determined policy of the Imperial Government in Peking, but chiefly 
from the aggressive ambitions of the Frontier Commissioner, Chao 
Erh-feng. Events followed the pattern of the Manchu Throne reluctantly 
acquiescing after the fact in the forward policy of its representative. 
Until a British military expedition in 1904 forced a trade agreement 
on the Lhasa Government, the Chinese had adhered to the boundary, 
running from the Burmese border south of Menkung, through Kam, 
along the Yangtze-Mekong divide, to the Kokonor border east of 
Nangchen, which had been established by the Manchus in 1727. It had 
been marked on the main south Tibet-China road by a pillar erected 
on the Bum La. West of it the Lhasa Government was autonomous, 
except for control of its foreign relations. East, to the borders of 
Szechuan Province, local Tibetan rulers enjoyed considerable indepen- 
dence as feudatories of the Imperial Government. By iIg11, during 
which he was executed by revolutionaries in Szechuan, Chao Erh-feng 
had either reduced local Tibetan rulers to the status of puppets or 
driven them into exile, and had pushed the boundary well beyond Kam 
and the Salween-Brahmaputra divide to within a few hours’ march of 
Lhasa, with the intention of creating a new province, Hsikang. This 
boundary was claimed by the Republican Government under Yuan 
Shik K’ai in 1914, when the British acted as mediators. The Tibetans 
claimed the right to bring under their jurisdiction the whole of Kam, 
as far as Tachienlu on its eastern border. The present de facto boundary, 
dating from 1918, when the British again acted as mediators—the Chinese 
being, after military defeat, in no position to press the matter—follows 
in the south the historic Manchu line, only diverging from it across the 
Litang-Yangtze divide at a point west of Batang, almost in the centre 
of Kam. The greater part of Kam is, therefore, now controlled by the 
Lhasa Government. Whether a Government which had consolidated 
its position in China would consider it worth while re-asserting the claim 
to incorporate Kam within China proper would probably depend entirely 
on its approach to the question of Chinese suzerainty over the whole of 

Tibet. Kam is the starting point for any invasion of Tibet from China. 
_ Friendly relations between Britain and Tibet date from the Chinese 
march upon Lhasa in 1909, when the Dalai Lama fled to Indian terri- 
tory. British and Indian hospitality during the following three years 
undermined his traditional suspicion. On his return to Lhasa, following 
the expulsion of the Chinese, the Tibetans accepted British mediation 
in the frontier dispute. In 1920, they requested the stationing of a 
British representative at Lhasa. Shortly afterwards the city was 
linked with India by telegraph. But Sir Francis Younghusband had 
pointed out* that the seclusiveness of Tibetans had been due largely 

* India and Trbet, 1910. 
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to Chinese influence. The tales of European misdeeds, intentions and — 
weaknesses, woven into Tibetan ears by Chinese Ambans, had appeared 
to be substantiated by the Gurkha and Dogra invasions of Tibetan 
territory during the nineteenth century and by the acceptance by the 
British, in 1893, of Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, which had been 
interpreted by Chinese to Tibetans as being due to fear of themselves. 
Catholic missionaries on the eastern frontier had also played a part, 
indirectly, by looking for support when necessary to local Chinese 
forces, who were bound by treaty to protect them, thereby incurring 
the hostility of local Tibetans. Whether official friendliness will persist, 
however, may largely depend on the personality of the fourteenth Dalai 
Lama when he attains his majority in two years’ time, and on develop- 
ments in Sino-Tibetan relations. He is at present controlled by a 
Regent, who rules with the aid of a Council (Kashag) consisting of one 
ecclesiastic, the Kalon Lama, usually head of the Tibetan army, and 
three laymen. Even during hostilities between the two countries, 
Tibetans never rejected the close ties between themselves and the 
Chinese. Not until after the Republican Revolution did they offer 
official military resistance, contenting themselves during Chao Erh- 
feng’s aggression with appealing both directly to the Imperial Govern- 
ment and to Western Powers to intercede on their behalf at Peking. — 
More recently, they vigorously denounced Japanese aggression and 
offered a military force to fight beside those of their neighbour. 

The most that can really be said of Western influence in Tibet is that 
the barrier of suspicion has been pierced and that individual Europeans 
have actually been welcomed at Lhasa. Beyond that it is confined to 
trivialities, as the introduction of training on Indian lines for the 
Tibetan army and police and the installation of electricity in the 
Potala Palace above Lhasa. A Nationalist Party in opposition to the 
priest-rulers was formed about 1939, but it appears to have had little 
success. Despite considerable gulfs in wealth between the nobility and 
the larger monasteries on the one hand and the peasants and herdsmen, 
tied feudally to the great estates, on the other, there is close community 
of outlook and interests between all classes. It is possible for the 
poorest family to provide a Dalai or Tashi Lama, or any one of the 
700 or so Skushoks (living incarnations) who rule the larger monas- 
teries. The fourteenth Dalai Lama is of Kokonor peasant stock. A 
family into which the soul of the Dalai Lama is believed to have 
migrated and is re-born is rewarded by grants of large estates and is 
subsequently counted among the hereditary nobility. Lamaism, in its 
fundamental dogma, does not discriminate in favour of wealth and 
position. Moreover, the lamas, who number about one-fifth of a popula- 
tion variously estimated from time to time at between 700,000 and 
5,000,000, are of primary importance in every Tibetan community. 
They fulfil the réle of the professions in Western countries, besides the 
mumbo-jumbery of priestly rites and charm-giving inseparable from 
most social events. The arts and letters, mostly copyist, are also 
concentrated in their hands. Many monasteries combine large trading 
and business houses. It is the ambition of every Tibetan family to 
provide a recruit to the local monastery. There is, therefore, at present 
no radical conflict of either outlook or interest to provide the background 
for the infiltration of either Communist doctrine or Western ideas. 
Russian influence is also negligible. The one could arise only from an 
extension of Chinese control imposed from above, and the other from 
the unlikely event of Tibetans embracing Christianity. 
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Tibet’s great social problem is also, on the surface, inimical to the 
spread of Communist doctrine. Although the total population is 
uncertain, it is certain that it is diminishing fairly rapidly. Where 
land is cultivable on the valley beds, all of which lie above 12,000 feet, 
labour is becoming more and more scarce. Most peasants are tied to the 
estates and permission to leave, when it is sought, is rarely granted. 
Herdsmen, also, are usually tied by contract to a landowner. This, 
however, gives a fair degree of security to both peasant and herdsman. 
The root of the labour shortage lies in the demands on manpower made 
by the religious sects. Priests of the Black-Hatted Bon, or pre- 
Buddhist Shamanistic, sect, and the Buddhist Red-Hat (unreformed) 
sect, are allowed to marry, but those of the dominant Yellow-Hat sect, 
to which all Skushoks belong, are celibate. All accounts agree on their 
strict discipline on this point. Moreover, only the physically perfect 
are admitted into the priestly caste. This deliberate seclusion from 
marital relations of an important and comparatively large section of 
the male population is gradually undermining the social fabric and, if 
unchecked, must eventually have serious political effects. The preva- 
lance of polyandry among herdsmen subsisting on the higher levels is 
another factor in the process, although the practice of polygamy among 
the nobility and wealthier merchants tends to counteract that. Expres- 
sion of the problem politically is most likely to arise from serious 
reflection and activity by the lay nobility, on whose estates labour 
shortage is felt most acutely, producing a nationalist movement against 
the power of the lamas, in whose regimen the fault lies. But this, in 
turn, by undermining the influence of the priesthood, would create 
psychological conditions among the peasantry favourable to Commu- 
nist propaganda. That a nationalist movement would open the door to 
Christian proselytisation and the consequent propagation of Western 
ideas is doubtful. Tibetans, like most Asiatics, are fairly tolerant in 
religious matters if left alone; but their very tolerance presents a 
barrier in which proselytisation makes comparatively few breaches. 
The influence of education is also negligible. Of the two Lhasa public 
schools, one is devoted to the training of ecclesiastics and the other to 
that of lay government officials. For the rest, only the monasteries 
offer instruction, and this is largely confined to Lamaist dogma and 
ritual. 

One other possible source of internal dissension remains in the 
historic rivalry of the Dalai and Tashi Lamas. The Tashi (or Panchen) 
Lama, head of the important Tashi-Lhiinpo monastery near Shigatse, 
is the spiritual, whereas the Dalai Lama is the temporal, head of the 
Buddhist Church. There seems always to have been considerable 
rivalry between the two since the rise of Tashi-Lhiinpo in the seven- 
teenth century. Holders of both offices have invariably been strong- 
minded men. During the reign of the thirteenth Dalai Lama discord 
became such that in 1924 the Tashi Lama was compelled to fly into 
Chinese territory and was exiled there until his death in 1937. He was 
largely responsible, however, for the “ discovery ” of the fourteenth 
incarnation of the Dalai Lama. The Chinese Nationalists tried to take 
advantage of the demand for his return to Tibet by stating their 
intention of sending with him an escort of Chinese troops. The Tibetan 
Government rejected the proviso, but the Chinese gained their point, 
after the death of the Tashi Lama, on the entry of the new Dalai Lama 
into Lhasa. It remains to be seen whether both contemporary incarna- 


tions prove mutually belligerent. 
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Tibet is important economically to its neighbours only in its position 
on the Central Asian trade routes, the bulk of Tibetan trade being with 
China. Mineral deposits are almost unexplored, but gold may be wide- 
spread, as almost every river which rises in Tibet washes down sands 
impregnated with gold. Iron, also, has been found in eastern Tibet. 
The difficulty of creating other than primitive communications and 
means of transport points to Tibetan economy remaining frugally 
domestic, pastoral and agricultural, for many years unless external 
political developments force the pace. 

A Communist attempt to control Tibetan affairs would meet most 
resistance in the field of religion ; and it may be, though it is unlikely in 
view of Communist antipathy to organised religion, that Chinese 
Communists will prove shy of provoking Buddhist susceptibilities 
throughout Asia. Yet, as the Manchus proved, Chinese domination of 
Tibetan relations is possible without that. Neither the Government of 
Pakistan nor that of the Indian Union could view with equanimity the 
extension of Communist power over the northern frontiers—with 
inevitable interference with the trade marts at Gyantseand Gartok—and 
on the borders of Ladakh and the influence to which their militant 
Communist minorities could look for propaganda, intrigue and supplies. 
The transformed military position alone would tax their resources at 
the present time. At present, leaders of the Indian Union incline 
towards the Liberal-Democracies in the “ cold’ war, but would prefer 
to remain neutral. The vast resources in manpower and raw materials 
of the Indian sub-continent and the influence in Asia of the Indian 
Union, and in the Middle East of Pakistan, make the region funda- 
mentally important to both sides. This, in view of Communist success 
in China, points to the fairly imminent destruction of Tibetan peace 
and isolation. It is certain that Tibetans will resent the intrusion, but 
it is doubtful, in view of the history of their relations with China, if 
they will actively resist. 

MARK FINLEY. 


f 
AMERICAN POLITY AND 
TRADITION.* 


Tis close upon 120 years since Alexis de Tocqueville set out upon the 
[ovescwara voyage which resulted in the most accurate and prescient 
book of its kind, Democracy in America. Half a century later, when 
surveying the American Commonwealth, Bryce was concerned almost 
wholly with the political system and the administrative machine. In 
the long interval since the Frenchman’s great enterprise no European 
has attempted a full analysis and interpretation of American life and 
character until Professor Laski, whose nearest American parallel is the 
Beards in The Rise of American Civilisation. His book is an astonishing 
achievement. We need not be surprised to learn that it has been a 
generation in the making. The author began work in America nearly 
thirty-five years ago, as a very young history instructor. He has made 
many tours since the first world war and has enjoyed almost 
unequalled opportunities in the United States. It is safe to say that no 
* The American Demotracy. By Harold J. Laski. Allen and Unwin. 25s. The Shaping 


of the American Tradition. By Louis M. Hacker and H. S. Zahler. Two volumes. Oxford, 


Cumberlege. 42s. My. President: An Introduction to American History. By Maurice 
Ashley. Cape. 21s. 
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other English writer could have compassed the task he has essayed 
and I do not know an American who would make the attempt. If any 
did, we may be sure that the result would afford a startling contrast to 
The American Democracy. 

In a brief review one can do little more than indicate the scope of the 
fourteen chapters that make up this volume of 650 pages. Two only, 
both fairly long, are devoted to Government—federal, state and local. 
After a broad and challenging discussion of the American tradition and 
spirit Mr. Laski moves on to industry and commerce, and then to 
American labour, the problems of minorities, the professions, foreign 
policy and the United States as a world power. American culture and 
its chief agencies—the churches, literature, schools and colleges, 
newspapers, films and radio—occupy roughly half the volume. These 
chapters display Mr. Laski’s extraordinary powers in full measure and 
unflagging animation. His reading is immense, and it is all at command. 
His range of historical and personal allusion is almost unbounded. He 
is positive in judgment, steadily provocative, easily at home in a forest 
of facts and opinions, memories, political and other scandals. One 
minor characteristic is manifest throughout. He throws in a bewildering 
number of names. The book is already established in the colleges of 
Canada and the United States. Not a few of the names are obscure. If 
they are retained in later editions, footnotes will be needed by the large 
majority of readers, in America hardly less than on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The American Democracy is certain to be debated for years to come, 
since every chapter is a battleground. Perhaps the sharpest objections 
so far have been evoked by its merciless dissection of the business man 
and his outlook. The author has been told that a good part of this 
indictment is out of date, for the reason that it describes the world of 
business and finance before the war and so takes little account of its 
latest developments. Similarly, there is plenty of American objection 
to Mr. Laski’s exposition of foreign policy and to his account of organised 
labour during and since the Roosevelt period, together with his emphatic 
demand for a political Labour Party. In this connection it may be 
noted that he calls attention to the absence from the American labour 
movement of any special tendency towards Socialism. On education 
and institutional religion, on radio and current literature, Mr. Laski 
is challenging at every turn ; and he has had his reward in abundant 
question and contradiction. 

His sweep is so wide and his step so confident that American historians 
and critics have found a good many mistakes in detail, some of them 
by no means unimportant. These will, of course, be taken up when the 
time comes for revision, and that time cannot be long delayed. Some of 
the slips are rather curious. Sacco and Vanzetti, for instance, were not 
both fish hawkers. Oswald Garrison Villard, the veteran publicist, is 

the son, not grandson, of the railroad magnate. So diligent a reader of 
periodicals as Mr. Laski should not have allowed himself to become 
confused between weeklies and monthlies. These, however, are trifles, 
but one major slip calls for an urgent word of protest. On page 738 
there is a reference to ‘‘ Washington’s warning against entangling 
-alliances.”’ That explosive phrase, as Professor Laski well knows, was 
never used by the First President, although it is incessantly quoted as 
from a cardinal American document, the Farewell Address of 1796. It 
appears in Jefferson’s inaugural of 1801. Here, indeed, is what may not 
inaccurately be described as the most serious political misquotation of 
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the modern age. In 1919 the destruction of Woodrow Wilson was — 
brought about largely through the merciless misuse of Washington's 
name and these two words. By means of a straight correction in this 
important book Professor Laski can perform a valuable service. 


From The American Democracy to The Shaping of the American 
Tradition is an easy step, for the two books are in the closest connection. 
Professor Hacker and his associates of Columbia University have done 
extremely well. They have assembled passages from national documents 
and general literature illustrating American life and thought through 
three centuries of settlement and expansion. An Introduction sets forth 
the salient features of the England and Europe from which the first 
adventurers launched out, with the bases of the new society they bent 
their energies to build. Each of the later sections is prefaced by a short 
statement of facts and leading issues. The extracts have been made 
with skill, always with an eye to variety and literary effect. Here are 
descriptions of American life from colonial days, passages from journals 
and letters, from sermons, editorials, speeches, political tracts ; 
summaries of American policies, domestic and foreign ; the prophets 
from Emerson and Thoreau to Veblen, philosophers from Jonathan 
Edwards to William James and John Dewey. The second volume ~ 
includes the Roosevelt period and ends, rather curiously, with Wendell 
Willkie, who after all was no more than a transient. His bid for the 
Presidency in 1940 left no mark on either the political situation or the 
party machine. In all there are 1,250 pages, excellently printed in 
double columns. It is a valuable and fascinating miscellany, having 
only one notable fault. There is no index ; merely a list of documents. 
In this list the name of George Washington does not appear. 


There is much to be said for the idea of writing an introduction to 
American history by way of the most important Presidents. Mr. 
Ashley, who enjoyed the advantage of war-time liaison work in Washing- 
ton, has chosen six : Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Wilson. It might perhaps be asked whether a seventh, 
Grover Cleveland, is not needed to complete the group. Alexander 
Hamilton said that the makers of the Constitution had endowed the 
Chief Executive with “attributes superior in dignity and splendour 
to those of the King of Great Britain.’”” W. H. Seward later remarked 
that every four years the American people elected a king with dictatorial 
powers. Each one of the six is an original and powerful character, and 
no two are similar. George Washington was a gift of Providence to the 
infant Republic. Jefferson’s contribution, in freshness and intellectual 
range, was inestimable. Jackson brought in the new West. Lincoln, 
now almost fully revealed in the archives, saved the Union at an 
appalling cost. The first Roosevelt was far more valuable to America 
than can be measured to-day by his diminished fame. Wilson, a tragic 
victim of the party system, narrowly escaped being the man of his 
epoch. Mr. President is good history and sound exposition, a thoroughly 
enjoyable book. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


BULGARIA IN FETTERS. 


HE note addressed by Great Britain and the U.S.A. on March 
16th, charging Bulgaria with flagrant violations of the peace 
treaty, reveals only vaguely the extent to which these obliga- 
tions have been disregarded. With the exception of the Communists 
and their sympathisers the rest of the population is to-day a veritable 
slave-gang, obliged to toil unceasingly in order to secure the indis- 
pensable minimum necessary to its subsistence. The most elementary 
human rights are made light of, and people are sent to penal labour 
camps on mere suspicion of harbouring opinions hostile to the party in 
power. Justice is a travesty, for judges have to subordinate their 
conscience to the dictates of the party, such is the guidance offered by 
M. Vyshinski in his Procedure Penale: “Le juge sovietique ne doit — 
ps tenir simplement a la logique juridique, il doit toujours étre 
conscient que la loi n’est pas autre chose que l’expression de la politique 
du Parti.” 

The most disgruntled section of the population is certainly the 
peasants, who are being gradually collectivised. In the other satellite 
States there was a distribution of land among them on the advent of 
the Communists to power, so that this went a long way to appease 
them ; but in Bulgaria, a community of smallholders, there was no 
compensatory gain to balance the privileges they lost. All their produce 
is requisitioned by the authorities, and they are only allowed to retain 
the bare minimum necessary for their sustenance and that of their 
dependents. They are granted once a year about four or five yards of 
cotton cloth, a pair of mocassins, and two litres of petroleum for 
lighting purposes every three months; but as there are no glasses 
obtainable for the petroleum lamps in use in the countryside the 
peasants must depend entirely on daylight. They are not allowed to 
-aarket any vegetables, fruit or poultry without a permit from the 
Communist supervisor of their village, which permit can be obtained 
by offering a gratification. It is on selling such odd comestibles that 
the farmer relies upon to obtain the requisite money wherewith to 
acquire the few indispensable articles for himself and his family. 
Prices, however, have soared so high and there is such a shortage of 
goods that he is unable to satisfy his needs, though they are exceedingly 
modest. He is obliged to plough and sow when and what the authorities 
ordain. He dare not criticise or complain, for he is immediately packed 
off to a penal labour camp whence he never knows whether he will ever 
be released. In every village Communist inspectors, supported by 
armed militiamen, pry into every hole and corner lest the peasants 
have hidden any of their grain. To break the spirit of the peasantry, 
armoured cars often circulate in the countryside to instil awe and 
intimidation and demonstrate the futility of any attempt at revolt or 
resistance. 

The peasantry, which after the formation of the agrarian party 
often controlled the State machinery and was powerful enough to 
make itself always heard in the Government of the country, sees itself 
turned into a horde of helots, devoid of the right to raise its voice in 
the management of its affairs, dragooned by a ruthless minority of task- 
masters, who make no secret of their intention to dispossess it eventu- 
ally of its farmsteads owned by it for generations. According to the 
recently adopted five-year plan, 75 per cent. of the holdings are to be 
formed into co-operatives, which is but a euphemism for collectivisa- 
tion, 5 per cent. are to revert to the State, and the balance left to the 
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owners. The ominous term of kulak is beginning to be applied to the 
peasants, and it is only their helplessness that prevents them from 
wreaking vengeance on their brutal oppressors. To the few to whom 
they dare confide their thoughts they make no secret that at the first 
opportunity they would massacre every Communist they could lay — 
their hands on. 7 

Last autumn, partly owing to a persistent drought, partly to the © 
passive resistance of the peasants, very few fields were cultivated. The ) 
authorities, frightened by the prospect of a famine, have issued strict 
orders that every available plot of land should be ploughed and sown 
this spring. Communist supervisors have been appointed to see the 
plan carried out. It has been decreed that the peasantry should be 
organised into three shifts, relieving each other without interruption, 
in all sorts of weather, throughout the twenty-four hours, in order to 
make up for lost time. How the work is to be carried out at night is — 
not explained. It was intimated to the peasants that any of them who 
would not comply with these orders would be treated as kulaks and 
have their farms taken from them. . 

The plight of the urban population is no brighter. What is most 
reprehensible is the treatment meted out to the young. Some 6,000 
students have been expelled from the Sofia University owing to their 
apparent lukewarm feelings for Marxism. They are precluded from 
completing their studies abroad, for Bulgarians are prevented from 
leaving their country, which has been transformed into a vast peniten- 
tiary. By every means youth is being indoctrinated in Communism. 
Distortion of knowledge, the crippling of the mind, suppression of truth 
seem to be now the aims pursued in schools. No shadow of doubt is 
allowed to be thrown upon the infallibility of the expounders of the 
doctrine so that the emasculation of the minds of the pupils may be 
complete and definite. The degrading spiritual mutilation of the rising 
generation, if persisted in, will undoubtedly have the most disastrous 
consequences for the moral health of the people. What is most charac- 
teristic of the retrograde spirit animating the governing clique is the 
closing of all those excellent American and French educational estab- 
lishments and the expulsion of their staffs. To them Bulgaria owes 
much of such progress as she has made in the past. It is a case of the 
blackest ingratitude, for the American missionaries have not only 
translated the Bible into modern Bulgarian, but have contributed 
largely to her emancipation from the Turkish yoke. Another revolting 
act is the raising in a novel form of a Janissary corps by kidnapping 
some thousands of Greek children, who are being brought up in the 
Marxist faith with the object of being eventually sent into Greece to 
proselytise their countrymen. It is mainly on these matters that the 
United Nations Organisation, under whose auspices the charter of the 
rights of man has been adopted, should exert its influence and so puta 
stop to these acts of spiritual degradation and perversion of the 
population. As Plato affirms in the Sophist : “‘ And surely contend we 
must in every possible way against him who would annihilate know- 
ledge and reason and mind and yet ventures to speak confidently 
about anything.” 

The inhabitants of towns have been regimented into distinct classes 
according to the tasks prescribed to them and are paid wages which 
hardly suffice for their bare maintenance. This is in order to compel 
even women to work by rendering their contribution to the expenses 
of the household indispensable. The privileged classes are composed of 
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Communists of old standing who hold all the responsible key posts in 
the Government and the municipalities, the armed forces and the police. 
The salaries paid to them have not been divulged so as to avoid creating 
an unfavourable impression when compared with those of the other 
categories. Functionaries in Government and municipal departments, 
im co-operatives, industrial enterprises, and most of the artisans form 
another section, their salaries varying from 6,000 leva* to a maximum 
of 18,000 leva monthly. Members of the liberal professions are all 
drafted together. They are obliged to adhere to a collective group 
which apportions the work among its members among whom it dis- 
tributes 60 per cent. of the emoluments received, retaining the balance 
to cover administrative expenses. The maximum remuneration pay- 
able to a solicitor would thus not exceed 12,000 leva monthly. Physi- 
cians and dentists may exert their professions only in public health 
institutions to which they are assigned by the authorities. Manual 
and industrial workers, whose number did not exceed until recently 
123,000, form another group, and their wages vary between 160 to 
430 leva for a day’s work of eight hours. 

The food rations allotted vary according to each category, and 
range between 200 and 300 grammes of meat a week, 300 and 600 
grammes of sugar, 300 grammes of fats, and 125 grammes of soap a 
month. A uniform ration of 400 grammes of bread is daily distributed 
to all except to members of the liberal professions, who receive no 
bread coupons and have to purchase it on the free market at the price 
of 100 leva per kilogram, while those provided with coupons obtain 
it at the reduced price of 20 leva per kilogram. Manual workers 
receive extra allocations of the above articles, while the families of 
those employed in a productive occupation are granted similar rations 
to those mentioned above. 

Private shops have practically disappeared. The few that yet 
exist have nothing to offer except what remnants have been left over 
at the end of the war, such as ribbons, artificial flowers, buttons, etc. 
They are constrained to close down as they have no possibility of 
replenishing their stocks. The State now runs the shops where foodstuffs 
and clothing may be procured. Some are available exclusively to Com- 
munists, who may acquire all articles in store at moderate prices. The 
remaining shops are open to all, but the goods are offered at prohibitive 
rates beyond the reach of the bulk of would-be buyers. The following 
list of prices, compared with the prevailing wages, will show that very 
few wage-earners can afford to purchase any of the articles they so 
badly need. A pair of shoes 10,000 leva, woollen material for men’s 
suits 9,000 leva per metre, ditto for overcoats 15,000 leva per metre, 
white shirting 1,800 leva per metre, printed cottons 1,500 leva per 
metre, zephyrs for shirts 3,000 leva per metre, a chicken 1,000 leva, a 
goose 5,000 leva, sugar 1,000 leva per kilogram, lard 1,200 leva per 
kilogram, oil 1,800 leva per kilogram, potatoes 120 leva per kilogram, 
mutton 500 leva per kilogram. In comparison with the shops accessible 
to Communists it may be stated that in the latter shoes are offered at 
2,000 leva a pair, and woollen cloth for suits at 700 leva per metre. 
It must be noted that it is not safe to pay frequent visits to these 
Government shops, for the authorities would suspect purchasers to be 
living beyond their means, and thus risking the accusation of having 
resources which they had not divulged at the time when enforced 
loans had been raised. 

* The pound sterling (paper) fetches about 3,000 leva in the black market. 
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Fuel is exceedingly scarce. A mere quantity of 500 kilograms of coal 
and 200 kilograms of wood is allocated to a household of two persons 
once a year, and provided it is paid for a year in advance, but only 
20 per cent. of the applicants had received their allocation in time. 
Single persons get no distribution. One can imagine the drabness and 
gloom of the Sofia homesteads, especially in winter, when the thermo- 
meter often registers temperatures of 20 to 25 degrees below zero 
Centigrade. To crown all, the city is deprived of water and electricity 
several days a week. It is alleged that the electric generating plant was 
damaged by the low quality of lubricants supplied by the Russians. 
Further, there is a dearth of such essential articles as medicines, 
needles, sewing cottons, spectacles, electric light bulbs, etc. 

Towns are divided into wards, each placed in charge of a Communist, 
whose function consists in spying on the inhabitants of his sector. He 
has the right to grant or withhold ration coupons, and he may order 
the incarceration of any of those committed to his charge. He may 
intrude at any moment in the apartments of those living under his 
sway in order to pry on their doings, examine their correspondence 
and the books they read. To win his favours, those who are subjected ~ 
to him have to pretend they are infatuated with Communism, fawn _ 
on him, and occasionally even denounce their neighbours for alleged 
infringements of regulations or unfriendly feelings for the powers that 
be. A similar attitude of servility must be adopted by whoever needs 
to be appointed either as a functionary or employee. He must furnish 
proofs of his loyalty to the party in power since it is the dispenser of 
all jobs and posts, no independent employment being available now, 
the aim of the authorities being to convert every individual into a 
functionary. Besides their regular employ all men of 18 to 65 and 
women of 18 to 55 are liable to serve for three months every year in 
labour brigades, to which such heavy tasks as road making, building, 
harvesting, etc., are assigned. Workers may be transferred from one 
locality to another. This may involve the loss of their lodging quarters, 
to which they are debarred from returning, and their families may not 
follow them owing to the difficulty of securing the requisite living 
accommodation. It is not to be wondered that manual workers are 
unable to fulfil the amount of work apportioned to them, being under- 
fed, badly clothed and lodged, tired out by the extra hours they are 
continually exhorted to furnish, and harassed by attending meetings, 
where they are initiated to the Communist conception of the good life. 
Thus it was reported that in January the metal industry attained only 
75 per cent. of its target and the tyre industry 63 per cent. In contrast 
with the majority of the population, artists, writers, poets, musicians 
and painters are pampered and enjoy great privileges provided they 
place their pretended, or simulated, talents at the disposal of the 
authorities. 

The Communists have found the Orthodox Church convenient, and 
have sought to utilise it. This can be even more destructive than 
persecution to that Church’s witness of the gospel. Religious instruc- 
tion has been eliminated from the schools and many priests have been 
arrested for disapproval of the present régime. Even the religious 
periodical Zornitsa, which was tolerated under the Turkish domination 
and appeared uninterruptedly since 1864, has been suspended. The 
head of the Bulgarian Church, Exarch Stefan, has been relieved of his 
post and confined in a small house at Karlovski Bani. According to a 
recently promulgated law, priests may follow their religious precepts 
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so long as they do not conflict with State laws. They are to be 
appointed or dismissed by the State authorities, they must swear 
allegiance to the republic and its head. Other religious denominations 
than the Orthodox must sever their relations with the West, and to 
that effect the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Dongaloni, has been requested to 
leave Bulgaria. It is to be noted that the (Ecumenical Patriarch and 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church has fittingly denounced the insin- 
cerity and underhand attempts of the Russians to win over to their 
cause such Orthodox Churches as have still retained their independence, 
and has not failed to emphasise that their real object was to undermine 
the Christian Faith. It is apposite to quote the weighty opinion of 
W. R. Inge with regard to such discreditable manceuvres as the above : 
“Neither those who bow before the Crucified,” he states, ‘‘ nor those 
who venerate the hero of the Phaedo, can have any dealings with the 
men who wish to make the Christian Church the jackal of any dominant 
political party.” 

There are some twenty known penal labour camps in the country, 
with 1,000 to 7,000 inmates in each. They are employed in mines, in 
construction of dams and railway lines. The most noted for the in- 
human treatment of the prisoners are those of Rositsa and of Bobov- 
Dol. One camp, situated at Dervishka Mogila, employs the internees 
on building fortifications, a matter which is in contravention with the 
_ clauses of the peace treaty. With such a state of affairs it is not sur- 
prising that all is not going well with those in charge, even though the 
membership of the party has increased from 25,000 to 464,000 since 
it has seized power. But this rapid accretion should be attributed to 
utilitarian rather than to idealistic motives. Tr. Kostov, formerly 
secretary-general of the party, has been accused of unfriendliness 
towards the Soviets and relieved of his post. He has been appointed as 
head librarian at the national library at Sofia, a post which excludes 
him from any active part in politics. His retrogression is due to the 
fact that during the recent negotiations with Russia he attempted to 
defend somewhat energetically his country’s interest by insisting on 
higher prices for the articles exported to that country. The rift must 
be widening, for the hopes of securing the necessary equipment from 
Russia for the carrying out of the proposed industrialisation plan are 
vanishing into thin air. Most of the Bulgarian rulers are certainly far 
from relishing the prospect of their country remaining indefinitely 
relegated to an inferior position in the Russian scheme of things. The 
example of Tito is probably proving contagious to the more inde- 
pendently minded Communists at Sofia. And there are good reasons 
for this growing discontent among them, for most of Bulgaria’s produce 
is earmarked for export to Russia, and the Greek rebels have also to be 
supplied. This is the main reason why the food situation is so deplor- 
able, for with the retrocession of Southern Dobrudja, which is Bul- 
garia’s granary, her cereal production must have increased since the 
war by some 50 per cent. , api 

Another victim of the mounting dissatisfaction is Terpechev, until 
lately head of the State Planning Committee. Apparently it is begin- 
ning to dawn on the planners that such insane schemes as the creation 
of heavy metal and chemical industries are beyond the means of a 
poor country devoid of metal ores and with meagre coal resources. 
Not only is it a question of finding the necessary foreign exchange, but 
also of the particular machinery being obtainable at all, and, last but 
~ not least, the trained man-power for running such industries. By now 
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it must have become obvious even to the most gullible that Russia has _ 


no designs to promote the execution of other reconstruction plans than — 


her own. Dimitrov, too, has left for Moscow for medical treatment. 


Judging from his disdainful rejection of the Marshall plan and his © 


conceited declaration that his country needed no assistance, he must be 
suffering from a swollen head. This may also be inferred from the 
rumoured proposal he made recently to Greece to renounce all claims 
to Greek Macedonia, provided Greece connived at Bulgaria annexing 
Serbian Macedonia and Albania, the southern part of the latter, known 
as Northern Epirus, reverting to Greece. The Macedonians, however, 


seem to prefer not to be run on Cominform lines, judging from the ~ 
views expressed in the organ of the Macedonian emigration in the | 


U.S.A., the Macedonian Tribune, which publishes regularly a corre- 


spondence under the heading “‘ The Bulgarian Paradise,” in which it © 


dilates on the corruption and incapacity of the Communist administra- 
tion. Even in Bulgarian Macedonia there must have been disturbances 
of late, for it is reported that the Bishop of Nevrokop had been killed. 
Dimitrov has been replaced by Kolarov, who is 73, and seven years his 
senior, but who is not a great favourite with Moscow owing to his 
having been patronised by Zinoviev, who in 1923 entrusted him with 


the mission of fomenting a revolution in Bulgaria, which, however, 


was suppressed. 

Last year we imported from, and exported to, Bulgaria, goods to 
the value of £140,000 and £390,000 respectively, the latter consisting 
largely of rubber and wool, indispensable for the economy of that 
country. It may be questioned whether it is a sensible policy to provide 
such essential raw materials to the Communists, and thereby help them 
to tighten their hold on their hapless victims, all the more so since 
other markets may easily be found for such goods. 

Such is the plight of the Bulgarian people, and probably that of some 
of its neighbours. The Anglo-Saxon Powers who light-heartedly 
abandoned them to the stifling embrace of the Russian bear should at 
least insist that the very limited privileges which the peace treaties 
purport to guarantee should be respected so that these unfortunate 
peoples might breathe more freely. It is imperative that steps be 


taken to secure this aim at the earliest, not only for those mainly 


concerned, but also for alleviating the condition of Greece, which 
country, as Mr. Macmillan recently predicted, may collapse and be 
absorbed in the Soviet system if the struggle with the rebels is not 
ended by this summer. Such a disaster may be avoided by imposing on 
Bulgaria a genuinely democratic and independent Government capable 
of respecting international conventions. 


G.:C., Locio. 


THE STOICS AND THE ATOM BOMB. 


HE view expressed by Dr. Inge that we are approaching the 

end of our age’ may be compared with the Stoic theory of 
history as consisting of a succession of cycles each terminated 

by a conflagration. There seems to be no obvious reason for the fur- 
ther conception of the Stoics that the cycles repeat each other with 
exactitude. And this idea of repetition does not appear to enter into 
modern speculation concerning the world of humanity after the event 
of destruction by an atom bomb. But in a more subtle form it may be 
seen to have some effect upon the actual course of history. The absence 
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_ of the notion of strict repetition might be a superiority in modern 
_ speculation. It would allow to mankind greater freedom in the realisa- 
tion of ideals, some of them suggested but not realised in the past, 
; the Utopias of More and others. For the necessary repetition of the 
Stoic cycle there is substituted some degree of historic freedom. 
Instead of the eternal sameness of age after age it would seem possible 
that the spirit of an Elizabethan age might be again evoked, or the 
phase of Victorian security and British leadership of civilisation. 

If the destruction of our civilisation by an atom bomb, or a series of 
such bombs, may be conceived to threaten mankind to-day as the 
conflagration was assumed by the Stoics to threaten the termination 
of every cycle, it may be argued that in order to rise superior to the 
limitations of the cycle or any analogical conception, mankind must 
overcome completely the tendency to repetition and discover the way 
to a continuous progress. For the event and danger of the atom bomb 
has this essential difference from that of the conflagration, that it 
is a product of man’s own creation. 

In contrast with the Stoic view, it has to be noted that in the actual 
world there is only a single cycle which comprises all history. This at 
least seems a more valid interpretation. Comparing the cycle of 
Stoicism with a circumscribed phase of modern history, the analogy 
would be between the culmination of the modern phase in destruction 
by the atom bomb, and the end of a Stoic cycle in the conflagration. 
The modern students find that. their characteristic form of progress 
passes into its denial. For the atom bomb appears as the final creation 
of mechanical science, to which so many triumphs of the modern age 
are due. How is the nature of history to be estimated in the two cases ? 
In the cyclical conception the principle of history is primarily (as 
noted) repetition, and that in its crudest form, since every cycle repeats 
its predecessor. It seems obvious that there can be no freedom of action, 
no originality, if the personages of the drama are only fulfilling an 
inescapable destiny. Does then the analogy with the modern sequence 
of events break down ? It certainly seems more doubtful in this light. 
But it may be argued that it holds good in a deeper and even more 
important sense. History, as we experience it, is not repetitive in the 
manner of the Stoic conception. But throughout the ages it may be 
truly said to repeat itself in spirit. The rule of repetition might not 
seem to represent history when freed from the cyclical view. This 
might even be regarded as a denial of the essence of history. But it 
has in a striking way though not in the simplicity of the cyclical inter- 
pretation entered into actual history and narrowed and even impover- 
ished its character. It is the spirit of history which has been pervaded if 
not dominated by repetition, as for instance in Gibbon’s characterisation 
of the recordas consisting of thecrimes, folliesand misfortunes of mankind. 

It is this spirit which sets a limit to every progressive movement. 
It is in general not recognised as repetition. The adventurous amongst 
the young can imagine themselves to be producing something wholly 
new, in a new era. It is the tragic succession of wars separated 
by periods of peace, often uneasy, that historic repetition has been 
especially manifested. Achievement of a permanent peace has seemed 
beyond hope. After unlimited suffering from this cause there appears, 
at times, to be some promise that mankind will abandon the curse of 
war. Yet is not the fundamental and lasting origin of this institution to 
be seen in the struggle for life throughout the animal species ? For this 
—in myriad forms—affects all living things. 
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When we compare civilised man with the savage, or even the twen- 
tieth century with the seventh or eighth century type, do we not find 
new properties and qualities which might be held to constitute him a 
new species ? These new properties, however, spring from developments 
of his nature. To-day there is the vast field of activities which result 
from the growth of mechanical science. The flying or submarine man 
has indeed acquired so much of the capacities of the bird or fish as 
almost to play a part in another species. But in the development of 
mechanism as it were on its own account and not merely as a powerful, 
additional arm, he barely avoids the danger of becoming its slave 
instead of master. Thus when the atom bomb appears, has he not 
produced his Frankenstein which may compel him to feats from which 
his true self shrinks, and finally to self-destruction ? At this point we 
may see a double contrast with the conflagration of the Stoics. The 
bomb is created by human work whereas the conflagration is wholly 
independent of man. But the bomb is yet more fatal to him than the 
conflagration. For the latter does not bring his historic experience 
to an end, though the absolute form of the repetition does in fact annul 
history. 

The main questions to be raised in the present article are, firstly, 
whether a catastrophe such as the destruction of civilisation by an 
atom bomb or series of these bombs could conceivably usher in a new 
age, and secondly, whether an optimistic view of the character of this 
new age can be indulged in, in reaction against the shipwrecks of the 
past. History being essentially the work of men, we should really be 
assuming that the supposed catastrophe has had the effect of bringing 
about a reformation in human character, and a common purpose to 
make a nobler use of man’s existence. They recognise that the pro- 
duction of the atom bomb is, in its chief significance, the summit of 
human genius in the sphere of mechanical science, and at the same time 
that it brings dangers which it is beyond man’s power wholly to avoid. 
They resolve that it must be so dealt with as to be a blessing rather than 
a curse. If this were not possible, would not man’s destiny be the most 
pitiful of tragedies ? How then is this beneficent result to be effected ? 
If we turn again to the analogy with the Stoic conflagration, it may be 
noted that this was presumed to bring the course of history to a con- 
clusion before it had gone very far wrong. It was possible for humanity 
to start afresh in a new cycle. Similarly might not the destruction 
caused by the atom bomb be conceived to open the gates to another 
historic age ?, Now the lesson of history, instilled again and again, has 
been to warn against repetition of the past. In the Stoic theory (or 
philosophy) this lesson was not learned, and the new cycle did repeat 
the old. How is the kind of repetition which has haunted actual his- 
tory, the repetition in spirit, to be escaped in the historic era to follow 
the downfall of modern civilisation ? We may ask, How would this 
downfall come about ? The most probable form to be taken by the 
catastrophe would be that of war—the greatest war of history, in which 
all the combatant nations would use the weapon of the atom bomb. 

Let us suppose that this does eventuate, and that amongst the 
survivors there arise a certain few who are gifted with a type of 
prophetic vision. They perceive the whole past of mankind as owing its 
tragic character chiefly to the dire influence of the passion of hatred. 
If the future is to be different this must be exorcised. Hatred and love 
have been contending for the domination of human nature from the 
beginning. Other forces have prevailed, but these have been the most 
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powerful and constant, and hatred the more widely spread. Again and 
again has a process originally inspired by love changed its character. 
The greatest instance must be felt to be—in some respects, though not 
all—the Christian religion, in the transition from the simple gatherings 
of the first disciples to the great institutional services, of diverse sects 
in later times, and the bitter animosities dividing the sects. Human 


history may be seen as a great panorama of the conflict between love 


and hate. The drama has innumerable instances. Taking for example 
ancient Egyptian history—a great civilisation, in which the most im- 
pressive institutions seem to reflect the spirit of cold hatred animating 
their development. The Pyramids express the massive suffering of 
the slave builders. A kind of distorted love might be presumed in the 
belief that the rulers cannot die like ordinary men, and must be treated 
in their embalmed state as if still needing food. But it was nearer to 
fear—akin to hate. It was through the terrific climax of the atom 
bomb, the war of all against all, the triumph of hate, that it would be 
revealed that only on a foundation of love, and in mutual respect and 
aid, could a tolerable world be created. In this sense out of the greatest 
evil good might come, the greatest hatred pass into love. 

The chief problem which arose in regard to the way of life to be 
promoted in the communities of the future concerned the development 


_ of mechanical science. Would it not be for the happiness of mankind 


rather to encourage, by all available means of education, a return to 
the simpler agricultural type of existence associated with the highest 
kind of cultural experience ? Some of the leaders who advocated this 
course would have in mind an idealised conception of the ancient 
Athenian society, without slavery or political faction, and with highly 
developed cultivation of the sciences of nature. In conclusion, however, 
this speculation must leave undetermined the question whether the 
shock occasioned by the war of atom bombs could in reality have the 
effect of bringing about a new era, or whether the historic tendency to 
repetition would, as in the case of the Stoic conflagration, drive man- 
kind to a return to the type of behaviour which has, on the whole, 
characterised the human race since the days of the early 
civilisations. 
Hitpa D. OAKELEY. 


LORD ACTON ON SOCIALISM. 


EVIEWING the works of Molinari, the Belgian economist, 
Rk: 1864, Acton, then aged 30, expressed his disagreement with 

what he referred to as the socialist system of universal 
administration.* Six years earlier he had been trying to arrange for 
the review of Robert Owen’s autobiography immediately it appeared. f 
And in 1873 he was trying to persuade Gladstone to read Marx's 
Capital, expressed surprise that Gladstone had not yet had time to 
read it,t and indicated the book’s importance as “‘ the Koran of the 
new Socialists.” In the essay on nationality (1862, @tat. 28) Acton 
had characterised nationalism as ‘‘ more criminal and absurd” than 
socialism, and in a number of passages in his study of democracy 
Acton’s continuing disagreement with socialism is strongly marked. 

* Home and Foreign Review, Jan., 1864, pp. 310-12. 


t+ Gasquet, Lord Acion and his Circle, p. 35, Sept. 1858 (@tat. 24). 
t Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 169 (@tat. 39). 
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Writing of the July Monarchy, Acton says: _ 


In 1836, when the horrors of the infernal machine had armed the 
crown with ampler powers, and had silenced the republican party, 
the term Socialism made its appearance in literature. Tocqueville, 
who was writing the philosophical chapters that conclude his work, 
failed to discover the power which the new system was destined to 
exercise on democracy. Until then, democrats and communists had 
stood apart. Although the socialist doctrines were defended by the 
best intellects of France, by Thierry, Comte, Chevalier and Georges 
Sand, they excited more attention as a literary curiosity than as the 
cause of future revolutions. Towards 1840, in the recesses of secret 
societies, republicans and socialists coalesced. Whilst the Liberal 
leaders, Lamartine and Barrot, discoursed on the surface concerning ~ 
reform, Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc were quietly digging a grave 
for the monarchy, the Liberal party, and the reign of wealth. They 
worked so well, and the vanquished republicans recovered so thoroughly, 
by this coalition, the influence they had lost by a long series of crimes 
and follies, that, in 1848, they were able to conquer without fighting. 
The fruit of their victory was universal suffrage. From that time the 
promises of socialism have supplied the best energy of democracy. 
Their coalition has been the ruling fact in French politics.* 


Acton goes on to say that this coalition created ‘“‘ the saviour of 
society,’ and the Commune, and that it still (i.e. in 1878) entangled 
the footsteps of the Republic. “It is the only shape in which 
democracy has found an entrance into Germany. Liberty has lost 
its spell ; and democracy maintains itself by the promise of substantial 
gifts to the masses of the people.” 

Acton adds : 


the domain of political economy seems destined to admit 
the rigorous certainty of science. Whenever that shall be attained, 
when the battle between Economists and Socialists is ended, the 
evil force which Socialism imparts to democracy will be spent. The 
battle is raging more violently than ever, but it has entered into a 
new phase, by the rise of a middle party. Whether that remarkable 
movement, which is promoted by some of the first economists in | 
Europe [the academic socialists] is destined to shake the authority 
of their science, or to conquer socialism by robbing it of that which 
is the secret of its strength, it must be recorded here as the latest and 
the most serious effort that has been made to disprove the weighty 


sentence of Rousseau, that democracy is a government for gods, but 
unfit for man.t 


Acton was a democrat none the less. He accepted the designation 


in 1888 in an article in the English Historical Review. Writing to 
Mary Gladstone, he said: 


The men who pay wages ought not to be the political masters of 
those who earn them, for laws should be adapted to those who have 
the heaviest stake in the country, for whom misgovernment means 
not mortified pride or restricted luxury, but want and pain and 
degradation, and risk to their own lives and to their children’s souls. 


As these passages indicate, Acton looked for a reconciliation between 


* History of Freedom, PP. 92-3; cf. Rambler, Oct. 1862, p. 551: ‘“‘ The violent 
and revolutionary condition of France is founded primarily on the antagonism between 
ae es property and labour ; and hence the socialist character of the revolution 
of 1848. 

| History of Freedom, PP. 94-99. 
} Letters to Mary Gladstone, pp. 49-50. 
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economists and socialists through the rise of the “‘ academic socialists,” 
the socialists of the chair, who captured most of the more important 
economic professorships in Germany, and had their counterparts in 
France (Laveleye) and England (Ingram and Cliffe Leslie). The 
greatest of these men was Roscher. And when Acton first read Henry 
George he wrote that he was less impressed than he otherwise would 
have been because he had previously met most of Henry George’s 
ideas in the writings of the academic socialists.* He adds: “I 
believe he has in large measure the ideas of the age that is to come.’ + 
Acton regarded Gladstone as a practical exponent of the main ideas 
of the academic socialists. He agreed with Chamberlain that there 
was “latent socialism ”’ in the political philosophy of Gladstone,t his 
political hero, and he regarded socialism as the main inspiration of 
democracy, of which he wrote in 1888, that its programme would be 
the work of generations. In a letter to Mary Gladstone, Acton 
admitted that he could not sleep for thinking of the sufferings of the 
poor. In his remarks on the poor law as early as the early ’sixties 
Acton had said that those in want through no fault of their own 
deserved to be maintained by the State.|| But he was constantly 
suspicious of “ public works ”’ to relieve unemployment as certain to 
increase the power and possible tyranny of the State (he was thinking 
particularly of Napoleon III). 

It is Acton’s estimate of Roscher which gives the chief clue to his 
mature views on these questions. This occurs in the celebrated 
article on German Schools of History, written for the first number of 
the English Historical Review, which began to appear in 1886, and 
still the most masterly treatment of its theme in a short compass 
that exists.4] Roscher he had studied from an early age, and he 
regarded him and Tocqueville as the two most important writers of 
the nineteenth century. He notes that Roscher “ places the Réforme 
Sociale of Le Play at the head of books on social science.’’** Roscher’s 
starting point was that the ancients understood distribution better 
than we do.tt He began his work at the time when some of the 
generalisations of the classical economists were being severely criticised 
in the light of comparative statistics.{{ Acton quotes Dunoyer : 
“Socialism is merely the present system logically carried out.” He 
adds: ‘“‘ On the other side, if it is right that the State should do so 
much, the reign of the log was usurpation and the ancient ways were 
wrong. Then the indictment brought by Considérant and Engels 
against the society of 1840 is just, and the order of things which 
produced so much sorrow was criminal.’§§ In short, Acton began by 
regarding ‘“‘the socialist system of universal administration” as 
incompatible with freedom because it would put too much power in 
the hands of the State. On the other hand, he came to believe that 
the main question was a technical one to be argued out by socialists 
and economists. He regarded socialism as the chief future inspiration 
of democracy. But economics itself he believed to be as much an 
ethical as a material science. And he thought it possible that a 
“third party,” represented in his day by the academic socialists, 


* Letters to Mary Gladstone, 170 (1883). 

¢ Ibid. 175 (1884). { Ibid. 212 (1885). | - § Essays. 

|| Gasquet, 246. The actual words are “ have a claim on the State. 

{| Reprinted in Historical Essays and Studies, pp. 344-392. Two years later he Fon 
that Gneist described England as “‘ floundering in a transit of Socialism.” (bid, 
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might effect a reconciliation between socialism and economics. Lord 
Keynes was not an academic socialist in Acton’s sense of the term, 
but the Keynesian revolution in economic thinking has greatly 
affected socialism. I myself heard Lord Keynes argue in a lecture 
in the Oxford Examination Schools in 1924 that the chief future 
function of the Liberal Party was to teach socialism to the Labour 
Party. 

The spirit of the age spoke through Acton, and it may be that 
sometimes his words knew more than he did. It was against complete, 
that is, totalitarian socialism that his strictures were directed ; and 
the “‘ partial socialism ’’ which he attributed to Roscher, whom he so ~ 
much admired, and to which we are now committed, perhaps comes 
close to realising some of his ideals. For, writing in the English 
Historical Review in 1888, he expresses the wish that the author he 
was reviewing had told us why some Tories are democrats and some 
Socialists liberal. Acton’s overriding judgment is in the lectures on 
freedom: ‘‘ Liberal progress aims at a point where the public is 
subject to no restrictions but those of which it feels the advantage.’’* 
Some further reflections suggest themselves. Recently a plea was made 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw and endorsed by Sir Ernest Barker in the 
correspondence columns of The Times for a dictionary of political 
terms. A generation ago Mr. Shaw himself began an encyclopedia 
article with the words: ‘‘ Socialism, the same as Communism ; Trade 
Unionism, the same as Capitalism.’’ Professor Macmurray finds the 
unity of theory and practice the distinctive doctrine of communism. 
Acton believed Gladstone’s identification of theory and policy was 
his unique quality as a statesman. There is a Christian maxim 
—Practise what you preach. 

In Acton the underlying thought is that it is better to be poor 
and free than prosperous and enslaved. But he said also that the 
supreme political object, which is liberty, ought sometimes to be 
postponed to still higher moral objects. He liked to cite the withering 
remark of Sieyés, ““ They want to be free but don’t want to be just.” 
The partial socialism towards which Acton seems to incline is, like 
everything in practical politics, a compromise. The inevitable 
necessity of compromise in politics Acton fully recognised. But he 
also had a deep foreboding about the dynamics of political and social 
change, and dreaded the recurrent cycle of Greek politics. He thought 
the requisite balance and equipoise had been approximately reached 
by the British constitution in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and he felt uncertain how long it would last. But in the Acton MSS. 
at Cambridge there is a list headed “‘ How much to come ? ”’ following 
an enumeration of the social and political gains since the revolution 
of 1688. The list runs: 


Peace. 

Socialism. 

Education. 

Temperance. 

Direct Taxation. 

Sanitary Science. 

Conquest of Asia and Africa. 


The approximate date of this is 1876-77. This note shows clearly 
Acton’s appreciation of the importance of socialism in future history. 


‘ip 23s | Add., 4870, p. 81. 
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It has not been generally recognised with what minute thoroughness 
Acton had studied the literature of socialism. The reference to the 
second edition of the first volume of Das Kapital in the letter to 
Gladstone in 1873 as a ‘“‘ new book ”’ implies that Acton had compared 
the second edition with the first, issued six years earlier, and had 
recognised it for what it has since been realised to be, namely, virtually 
a new book. Acton had read and annotated Marx’s earlier Critique 
of Political Economy, and the copy with his own notes is in the Acton 
Library at Cambridge. Acton cites the Amti-Diihring in one of the 
notes to his Inaugural, and in the same place he borrows a quotation 
from Landor from Holyoake’s Agitator’s Life.* Similarly, Acton 
carefully notes the circulation figure for socialist newspapers in 
Germany, and the extent of social democracy in Ziirich. And 
economics in general he regarded as the scientific (i.e. exact) part of 
politics. He is the only nineteenth-century writer who was com- 
pletely master of the philosophy, politics and economics of both his 
own and earlier ages. The intensity of Acton’s indignation at the 
neglect of the social question is shown in the following passage written 
in 1878: 

The old notions of civil liberty and of social order did not benefit 
the masses of the people. Wealth increased, without relieving their 
wants. The progress of knowledge left them in abject ignorance. 
Religion flourished, but failed to reach them. Society, whose laws 
were made by the upper class alone, announced that the best thing 
for the poor is not to be born, and the next best, to die in childhood, 
and suffered them to live in misery and crime and pain. As surely 
as the long reign of the rich has been employed in promoting the 
accumulation of wealth, the advent of the poor to power will be followed 
by schemes for diffusing it.f 

Acton was a true prophet. 

G. L. FASNACHT. 


‘“DEMOCRATISATION OF JUSTICE” 
IN THE SOVIET ZONE. 


N February 3rd, 1949, the Berlin Kammergericht, the Supreme 
(cour of Appeal for the whole city area, which until then had 
been functioning under quadrupartite control, decided, on its 

own initiative, to leave its seat in the Soviet sector of the city. 
Narrowly avoiding arrest, the president of the court, together with 
forty-eight of his fifty-four judges, moved to the British sector. It 
had finally become clear that a free and independent judiciary, acting 
only in accordance with the law and not subject to political influence 
when giving judgment or trying criminal cases, cannot exist in territory 
under Soviet control. To-day no single court exercises jurisdiction 
over the whole city. Despite all efforts of the Western Powers and 
of German judges to maintain for Berlin a uniform administration of 
the law, even after the complete disruption of city government, the 
split had become inevitable. The event, unfortunate though it is in 
its consequences for Berliners, is not one of purely local importance. 
It resulted from the impossibility of finding even a remotely reasonable 
basis for a modus vivendi acceptable to the Western Powers as well as 
to the Soviet Union and was really a clash of irreconcilable views 
* A highly significant one: “ Few scholars are critics, few critics are philosophers, 


and few philosophers look with equal care on both sides of a question.” 
+ History of Freedom, p. 94. 
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about the place of the law in the State. Followed as it was by measures 
to bring the administration of the law in the Soviet sector of Berlin 
into line with conditions prevailing in the Soviet Zone, the exodus of 
the Kammergericht has indirectly drawn attention to the gradual 
destruction of the independence of the courts of law which has taken 
place, under the guise of ‘‘ democratisation of justice” in Eastern 
Germany under Soviet occupation since 1945. 

Just as during the war the Western Allies unfortunately allowed 
Soviet propaganda to gain something like a monopoly of the term 
“ anti-fascist,” the word ‘‘ democratisation ’’—in its primary meaning 
obviously acceptable to and indeed desired by all—appears in occupied 
Germany to have been turned, of late, into a specifically Communist 
catch-phrase of great propaganda value. In the war of ideas, words— 
as the Communists were not slow to realise—win battles. At first 
sight there is nothing suspect in the call for “ Democratisation of 
Justice” which is being raised with such violence in the Soviet 
Occupation Zone. Given the contamination of the German judiciary 
with National-Socialist ideology and practice, there was indeed need 
for reform. For this reason it has taken some time until it became 
manifest that, under the cover of an unobjectionable slogan, the rule 
of law is once again being challenged, in a manner not unlike, but 
perhaps even more formidable because more systematic than, during 
the Nazi régime. As under the Nazis, government according to the 
law is rapidly giving way to arbitrary power rule. To-day there can 
no longer be any question of the supremacy or predominance of the 
law where the interests of the Communist Party are at stake. 
Independence of the courts of law, the paramount safeguards of 
individual liberty, is expressly guaranteed in the new Constitution, 
but it exists on paper only. ‘‘ The Law and its administration,” 
wrote Tvibuene, the organ of the Communist trade union organisation 
in the Eastern Zone on March 2nd, 1949, “‘ must be a sharp weapon 
in the struggle against all enemies of the new Order.’”’ A recently 
published symposium, assembling under the title ‘‘ Contributions to 
the Democratisation of Justice ’’ articles by leading lawyers of the 
Soviet Zone, shows how the law and its machinery is being fitted for 
this purpose. In a revealing introductory essay, Max Fechner, deputy- 
chairman of the Russian-sponsored, Communist-dominated Socialist 
Unity Party and at the same time Head of the Administration of 
Justice in the Soviet Zone, says that “there can be no politically 
neutral law. ‘“‘ Judges,’ he continues, “‘ cannot be allowed to work 
as unpolitical officials in an academic world, but must take part in 
the political life of the people and must side with democracy and 
progress.” 

This demand for a form of justice which takes account of “ the 
needs of the time”’ (or brings it closer to ‘‘ the people’s instinctive 
notions of right and wrong’) has been used to justify direct inter- 
ference in the day-to-day work of the ordinary courts, and has thus 
made the latter subject to the exigencies of political expediency. 
Once again, judges are liable to indirect, or even open pressure. The 
Occupation Power, the German administration and the Unity Party 
make a habit of issuing orders to all courts which contain instructions 
of a general kind, with local variations, covering, above all, the conduct 
of cases with political or economic significance. Though these instruc- 
tions may well cut right across the Penal Code of 1871, which is still 
nominally in force, judges disregard them only at their peril. Soviet 
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officers, officials of the Ministry of Justice, even local party officials, 
have on numerous Occasions summoned judges before the hearing 
of a particular case in order to impress upon them, by way of advice 
or veiled threat, the desirability of a decision one way or the other. 
Trials are sometimes interrupted or indefinitely suspended on higher 
orders. Even cases of open interference during the proceedings have 
occurred where the conduct or likely outcome of a hearing failed to 
find the approval of the authorities. Where the courts have shown 
themselves firm in the face of such attempted intimidation, it has 
become a well-known device to invoke “ popular indignation” and 
to appeal, by Press and radio, to public opinion even while proceedings 
are pending. The Socialist Unity Party has, on occasion, gone as 
far as to organise “spontaneous” public demonstrations within or 
outside the courtroom, forcing, in at least one case, the judge to 
leave the building under police protection. 

By 1947 it was clear that, despite such open flaunting of the most 
elementary requirements of a fair trail and despite all pressure applied 
against judges, judgments were not infrequently passed by the courts 
which were not in accord with Communist policy. Machinery was 
accordingly created which makes final decisions and verdicts subject 
to administrative review even after all means of appeal have been 
exhausted. Each of the six Laender in the Soviet zone now possesses 
a law according to which the Prosecutor-General has the right to 
insist that a criminal case be reopened within a year, if in his view 
the sentence is “‘not in accordance with justice.” This so-called 
Kassationsgesetz gives State officials the right to determine whether, 
in any given case, the punishment imposed by a criminal court is, or 
is not, “ just,” i.e. in accordance with the law. What is no less serious 
is that it places at renewed peril an accused person long even after 
his acquittal has been confirmed. In practice the Kassationsgesetz 
has proved an important weapon of oppression in the Eastern Zone, 
since it makes it possible for the administration to send cases back 
for new trial to whatever court it chooses, until it has found one ready 
to do as it is bidden. 

If the civil liberties of the individual are to be respected and assured 
within the limits of the law, it is essential not only that judges should 
administer justice impartially and freely but that they should not be 
influenced in the execution of their task by fear of adverse consequences 
to their own person. Such impartiality and independence of the courts 
has ceased to exist in the Soviet Zone. Judges possess no security of 
tenure of their office whatever; they are removable at will. It is 
known that some have been dismissed purely on the ground that 
“their attitude was not sufficiently ‘ forward-looking ’.’’ Decisions 
against a public body or Communist organisation involve serious 
danger of victimisation. In many individual instances the threat of 
disciplinary measures alone may have sufficed to bring to heel those 
who originally failed to toe the line. Sweeping removals of judges 
have, however, occurred in the Laender of the Soviet Zone on several 
occasions and the scale of these purges can be gathered from the fact 
that in one land only one of the nine Landgerichtspraesidenten 
appointed in 1945 is still in office. Some have fled to the West ; of 
others, nothing has been heard and more than one must be presumed 
to have perished in Soviet concentration camps. 

These purges of the judiciary have still further aggravated the 
serious shortage of employable trained lawyers, above all of qualified 
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judges, which, for obvious reasons, prevails since the collapse of the 
Nazi régime all over Germany. In the Soviet Zone the Communists 
have taken advantage of the existing vacuum to pack the bench 
with judges of a new type who can be relied on to act as tools of their 
policy. Trained lawyers, and, above all, those who have gained 
experience in judicial capacity, frequently tend to conservative ways 
of thinking ; they look to the law itself and to the Statute book as 
the guiding principles in their work. To steer the course mapped out 
for judges in the new order, sound political doctrine is more important 
than knowledge of the law ; legal training may, indeed, be a drawback 
rather than an asset. 

The desire to change radically the social structure and outlook of 
the profession led the Soviet authorities in Germany as to advocate 
as early as 1945 the creation of so-called people’s judges (Volksrichter) 
by recruiting for judicial office men predominantly drawn from the 
working class with no more than elementary school education. 
Volksrichter in the Communist sense are not, it must be emphasised, 
laymen sitting, like our jury or Admiralty assessors, with a professional 
judge to deal with matters of fact as opposed to questions of law 
which are reserved to trained lawyers. They are specially selected, 
politically reliable workers, or party and trade union officiais who, ~ 
after a short period of training, are given the status of judges. 
Volksrichter are full members of the bench ; they can hear and decide 
cases as puisne judges or may be appointed, as some of them have 
already been, to judicial office at the highest appellate courts. 

Originally, the period of training of people’s judges was limited to 
six months; the all-too-obvious shortcomings of the recruits have 
forced the authorities in the Soviet Zone to increase the period first to 
nine months and eventually to one year. A syllabus recently 
published reveals a gigantic effort to cram into this inadequate period 
a maximum of legal teaching ; a course consists of 946 lectures and 
exercises, covering seven hours a day, on subjects ranging from the 
law of contract to legal history, labour law, procedure and even 
forensic medicine. Medical men with such a cursory training might 
find it hard to get patients. That lawyers so superficially equipped 
should make good judges is hardly to be expected. Yet, as a counter- 
weight to trained lawyers of the old type, the people’s judges are 
already more than pulling their weight. In the selection of judges to 
be entrusted with spectacular political trials or with the mounting 
number of important prosecutions for offences against the new 
economic regulations, Volksrichter are being given preference. Their 
selection by the Socialist Unity Party and other Communist organisa- 
tions provides a satisfactory guarantee that they will not show any 
opposition to the implementation of the Communist programme for 
the Soviet Zone. 

Barely a fortnight after the enforced walk-out of Berlin’s Supreme ~ 
Court to the Western sectors, Marshal Sokolovsky, the then Soviet 
commander, issued a decree ordering the appointment of people’s 
judges for the Soviet sector of Berlin which the Western Allies had 
until then been able to oppose. It has now become easier to observe 
how the Communist minority, supported by the Soviet occupation 
forces, in its endeavour to impose upon Eastern Germany a new 
authoritarian régime, carries out the so-called ‘‘ Democratisation of 
Justice.” Even now the complaint is voiced that this development 
is proceeding at far too slow a rate and lags well behind progress made 
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_ towards, the new order in other spheres of public life. To-day, with 
_ the first phase of integration already completed in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, the Unity Party speaks quite openly of its aim to use the 
machinery of the Law Courts for the furtherance of its political ends. 
Max Fechner, in the work I have quoted, says with surprising frank- 
ness: “ The law is the last bastion on which the dying bourgeoisie 
attempts to stem the onslaught of the young proletarian class to 
which the future belongs.’’ Justice has been the first victim to be 
overrun. 


H. A. HIMMELMANN. 


SMOLLETT’S HUMPHREY CLINKER. 


HE last novel Smollett wrote was finished just before he died at 

Leghorn in 1771. It is generally regarded as his masterpiece. 

A convenient sub-title to the book would be ‘“‘ Matt Bramble’s 
‘Tour of Britain.’”’ For, written in the epistolary manner, the letters 
by different members of the Squire’s family are descriptive accounts of 
the cities, towns and country they visit and pass through on their tour. 
We are thus presented with an eighteenth-century itinerary of some 
instructive and entertainment value. In using the epistolary form in 
this instance he was following the fashion set by Richardson. He has 
thus employed a most natural sequence of varied information such as 
would be supplied by one intelligent friend or relation in the course of 
their travels to those with whom they corresponded. In this way we 
are allowed to view the same incidents treated by individual members 
of the party from their own standpoint. The only objection here is that 
the love story contained in and running through the novel is interrupted 
from time to time by the details thus supplied. 

Smollett in all his work is most outspoken on the sordid and brutal 
side of life. Roderick Random is a particular example. Even in 
Humphrey Clinker this tendency is to be observed although toned down 
because of the general scene and circumstances of the case. This is 
significant when we remember it is the later or golden half of the century 
which is reckoned to have produced the most enduring things of charm 
and delight allowing us to refer to the exquisite eighteenth century. 
When Matt Bramble holds the stage it is almost certain that Smollett 
himself is talking. 

The most important personages in the novel are as follows : Matthew 
Bramble, a Monmouthshire squire living in Abergavenny ; a most good- 
natured and generous man but inclined to be irascible. His sister 
Tabitha, who keeps house for him, a veritable shrew, and, unlike her 
brother, mean and stingy. In his portrait of Mrs. Malaprop Sheridan is 
said to have been influenced by Tabitha’s frequent misuse of words. 
She was undoubtedly a capable housekeeper though her craftiness and 

-cupidity were known to her brother. Miss Bramble is determined to 
become married at all costs and eventually succeeds after several 
failures. The Squire’s nephew and niece, Jerry and Lydia Melford, who 
show themselves attractive young people. Then there is that extra- 
ordinary almost impossible man, Lismahago, who in the end is married 
to Tabitha. Finally there is Humphrey Clinker, who gives his name to 
the title of the book, a lively, pleasant young man, twenty years of age, 
who eventually proves to be Mr. Bramble’s natural son. He is a very 
Admirable Crichton of postillions and man servants. A creation of 
Smollett he is a most unique personality. Is there not a trace of him 
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in Mark Tapley ? Clinker has endeared himself by sterling qualities to 
his master, whom he adores for his kindness and generosity. The 
postillion’s entry into the Squire’s service was in this wise. On, their 
way to London the coach had been overturned near Marlborough 
Downs and the occupants rudely upset. The postillion on duty, was 
held responsible for this, and, on the insistence of Tabitha, dismissed 
summarily. To take his place until they reach Marlborough Clinker was 
temporarily engaged. At the time he was terribly poor and ill-clad. 
This disgusted and shocked the ladies, who complained about his 
appearance. Mr. Bramble therefore later on interviewed the lad, found 
he was known to the innkeeper, and on the latter’s information and his 
own judgment, engaged Clinker on trial. During his employment 
Humphrey is attracted by the great Methodist preacher Whitefield 
and becomes a hot-gospeller himself. This lands him in trouble. Much 
to the astonishment—not to say annoyance—of his master, Clinker is 
discovered whilst in the Squire’s service carrying the message in most 
unorthodox places, before affected gatherings of men and women. 
Wilson, although not important to the tour itself, is a shadow character 
who flits across the stage as Lydia’s lover, to whom she is eventually 
married, after various vicissitudes. 

Transport from one part of the country to another in Georgian days — 
was carried out by means of post-chaise or coach and horses. There is 
an inescapable romantic glamour attached to the old coaches now to 
be seen as museum pieces. But when we read the actual experiences of 
Squire Bramble and his party on their tour we realise all is not gold 
that glitters. Charm does not always spell comfort. In addition to the 
discomforts attached to coach travel there was only too frequently the 
risk of attack by highwaymen. This form of terror has been treated 
lightly by Gay in The Beggar’s Opera. Our eighteenth-century ances- 
tors, however, seem to have been thoroughly inured to all these 
hardships. 

The Bramble party are at Gloucester when we first meet them. 
Having been recommended to try the hot wells at Bristol the Squire 
proceeds there. He does not take long to convince himself the treatment 
here will not help him. “ In short,’ he writes to his doctor friend, ‘‘ I 
have for some time been of opinion . . . that the sum of all your 
medical discoveries amounts to this, that the more you study the less 
you know.”’ He comes to the conclusion “ the water contains nothing 
but a little salt and calcarious earth, mixed in such inconsiderable 
proportion, as can have very little if any effect on the animal ceconomy.”’ 
He then carries his party to Bath. Here he takes the waters and bathes 
in the Roman baths. His sister and her maid also try the baths. The 
Squire is dissatisfied with the curative qualities of both baths and 
springs. Indeed, he suspects there is every chance of infection after 
seeing the other bathers and learning the near location of the baths to 
an ancient burial ground. “ I vow to God,” says the Squire, “ the very 
idea turns my stomach.” 

His niece and nephew, whom we can accept as typical young people. 
of the period, find the city full of interest. Jerry tells his friend Phillip 
that the Assembly Rooms “ are most entertaining ”’ and “a source of 
infinite amusement.” Jerry Melford, whom his uncle describes as “a 
pert jacanapes, full of college petulance and self-conceit ; proud asa 
German count, and as hot and hasty as a Welch mountaineer,” is 
inclined to show all the traces of what has been so frequently styled the 

Oxford’ manner. But he is at the same time a sportsman in his 
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dealings with those with whom he comes into contact. He relishes 
meeting his uncle’s friends whom they meet on the tour. Amongst these 
at Bath is the famous actor, James Quin. To Jerry, Quin is “ one of the 
best bred men in the kingdom. He is not only a most agreeable com- 
-panion; but ...a very honest man... disdaining flattery, and 
incapable of meanness and dissimulation.”’ 

Lydia Melford, Jerry’s sister, the Squire tells his friend, is “a poor 
goodnatured simpleton, as soft as butter and as easily melted . . . her 
education has not been neglected . . . she can write and spell, speak 
French and play upon the harpsichord ; then she dances finely, has a 
good figure . . . but she’s deficient in spirit . . . has a languishing 
eye, and reads romances.”’ This young lady finds Bath an enchanting 
place. “All is gaiety, good-humour, and diversion. The eye is con- 
tinually entertained with the splendour of dress and equipage . . . the 
ear with the sound of coaches, chaises, chairs, and other carriages. We 
have music in the Pump-room every morning, cotillons every fore- 
noon in the rooms, balls twice a week, and concerts every other night, 
besides private assemblies and parties without number.” She varies 
this giddy and frivolous life with visits to the booksellers’ shops . 
“where we read novels, plays, pamphlets, and newspapers.” 

From Bath they proceed to London which the Squire finds “‘ literally 
new to me ”’ on account of the vast changes in the metropolis since he 
was last there. He says “‘ Iam credibly informed that in a space of seven 
years eleven thousand new houses have been built in one quarter of 
Westminster. . . . It must be allowed, indeed, for the credit of the 
present age, that London and Westminster are much better paved and 
lighted than they were formerly. The new streets are spacious, regular 
and airy ; the houses generally convenient.’”’ He goes on: “ notwith- 
standing these improvements, the capital is become an overgrown 
monster . . . the tide of luxury has swept all the inhabitants from the 
open country ... the plough boys, cowherds, and lower hinds are 
debauched and seduced . . . they desert their dirt and drudgery and 
swarm up to London, in hopes of getting into service . . . numbers of 
these, being disappointed in their expectation, become thieves and 
sharpers.” Mr. Bramble continues his summary judgment of the city 
by describing the residents and says “the gayest places of public 
entertainment are filled with fashionable figures ; which, upon enquiry, 
will be found to be journeymen taylors, serving men and abigails, 
disguised like their betters.” He has no use at all for either Ranelagh 
or Vauxhall or the people who attend these public gardens. Here his 
niece does not agree with the Squire. She admits having “‘ been dazzled 
and confounded with the variety of beauties that rushed all at once 
upon my eye.” 

By the persuasion of a friend the Squire and his nephew were enabled 
to attend a Court levee. Here they saw King George III. Mr. Bramble 
was evidently much impressed with his Majesty, for he says “ There 
comes the most amicable Sovereign that ever swayed the sceptre of 
England. . . . A very honest, kind-hearted gentleman ; he’s too good 
for the times. A King of England should have a spice of the devil in his 
composition.” At this levee they meet several of the prominent 
politicians of the day. London did not charm Mr. Bramble for long. 
Smollett’s description of the general squalor of the city as detailed by 
the Squire is reinforced on looking at the works of Hogarth and 


Rowlandson. 
After leaving London the party turn north and make for Harrogate 
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(spelt by Smollett Harrigate). The Squire complains bitterly of the 
state of the turnpike roads on which they make the journey. It is on 
this part of their travels they meet with highwaymen, but do not suffer 
at all as the attackers are easily dispersed. Mr. Bramble has a very 
poor opinion of the Spa, the hotel accommodation, and the waters. On 
the latter, he says, ‘‘ I was obliged to hold my nose with one hand, while 
I advanced the glass to my mouth with the other ; and after I had made 
shift to swallow it, my stomach could hardly retain what it had 
received.”’ Mr. Bramble next visits Scarborough in which resort he was 
also disappointed. On the way here he spends a day at York, where he 
goes to see the Minster, Castle, and Assembly Room. Not one of these 
buildings makes much appeal to him. As to the architecture of the 
Minster he is most critical of this, which, he says, is common to most 
of our greater churches generally in the country and mistaken at that. 
However, he does admit a certain amount of benefit derived from the 
chalybeate water and sea bathing at Scarborough. While indulging in 
the latter he narrowly escapes drowning. 

They go on and reach Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here the extraordinary — 
character Lismahago enters the story, having joined the party at 
Durham. From Jerry Melford’s description he would appear to be a 
second Don Quixote, and, he says, “I think I may affirm, that this 
Caledonian is a self-conceited pedant, awkward, rude, and disputaci- 
ous.” He claims descent from ‘‘ one of the original covenanters.”’ 
Lismahago was the family surname taken from Lesmahagow, on the 
Nethan, a few miles south-west of Lanark. On their way here they pass 
through Durham, which the Squire describes as a “‘ confused heap of 
stones and brick, accumulated so as to cover a mountain. . . . The 
streets are generally narrow, dark and unpleasant. . . . The cathedral 
is a huge gloomy pile.”” He mentions Morpeth and Alnwick, “ neat, 
pretty towns . . . this last is famous for the castle which has belonged 
so many ages to the noble house of Percy, Earls of 
Northumberland.” 

They next arrive at Berwick-on-Tweed from where they proceed to 
Edinburgh by way of Dunbar, where, Mr. Bramble notes, “ there is a 
noble park, with a lodge, belonging to the Duke of Roxburgh, where 
Oliver Cromwell had his headquarters, when Lesly at the head of a 
Scotch army, took possession of the mountains in the neighbourhood.” 
“ The city (of Edinburgh) stands upon two hills and the bottom between 
them,”’ says the Squire, “and, with all its defects, may very well pass 
for the capital of a moderate kingdom. It is full of people and continu- 
ally resounds with the noise of coaches and other carriages, for luxury 
as well as commerce.” “‘ The University,” he continues, “is supplied 
with excellent professors in all the sciences ; and the medical school, in 
particular, is famous all over Europe. . . . Edinburgh is a hot-bed of 
genius. I have had the good fortune to be made acquainted with many 
authors of the first distinction ; such as the two Humes, Robertson, 
Smith, Wallace, Blair, Ferguson, Wilkie . . . and I have found them 
all as agreeable in conversation as they are instructive and entertaining 
in their writings.” Nephew Jerry writes to his friend “ If I stay much 
longer at Edinburgh I shall be changed into a downright Caledonian. 
My uncle observes that I have already acquired something of the 
country accent. The people here are so social and attentive in their 
civilities to strangers.” 

From Edinburgh Mr. Bramble takes his party to Glasgow via 
Stirling and Alloa. He says “‘ Iam so far happy as to have seen Glasgow, 
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which, to the best of my recollection and judgment, is one of the prettiest 
towns in Europe ; and without all doubt, it is one of the most flourishing 
in Great Britain. . . . The streets are straight, open, airy and well- 
paved ; and the houses lofty and well-built of hewn stone. . . . The 
people of Glasgow have a noble spirit of enterprise.” Jerry Melford 
says, ‘ My uncle is in raptures with Glasgow. He not only visited all the 
manufactures of the place, but made excursions all round, to Hamilton, 
Paisley, Renfrew, and every other place within a dozen miles, where 
there was anything remarkable to be seen in art or nature... . At 
length we set out for the banks of Lough-Lomond, passing through the 
little borough of Dumbarton. . . . Inverary is but a poor town, 
though it stands immediately under the protection of the Duke of 
Argyle, who is a mighty prince in this part of Scotland.” 

After leaving Glasgow the party turned north-west and, as mentioned 
by Jerry, visited Loch Lomond. On this famous beauty spot Squire 
Bramble has this to say: “I have seen the Lago di Garda, Albano, 
de Vico, Bolsena and Geneva, and, upon my honour, I prefer Loch- 
Lomond to them all; a preference which is certainly owing to the 
verdant islands that seem to float upon its surface, affording the most 
enchanting objects of repose to the excursive view.” This is undoubtedly 
Smollett himself speaking as the proud, and justly proud, Scot. Here- 
abouts, Mr. Bramble visited “ the house of Cameron, belonging to Mr. 
Smollett.”” The Commissary had erected a pillar to the memory of his 
ingenious kinsman, Dr. Smollett, and he consulted Dr. Johnson as to 
the inscription for it. 

After leaving this part of the country Mr. Bramble introduced his 
people or, as he politely styles them, “ impediments,” to the islands of 
Ila, Jura, Mull, and Icolmkill or Iona, on the west coast. He notes the 
sanctity of Iona, with which Dr. Johnson was so much impressed. 
They then turn southward by Lanark and Nithsdale. By the invitation 
of the Duke of Queensberry they spent a night at his castle of Drum- 
lanrig. Of his lordship Mr. Bramble remarks he is “ one of those few 
noblemen whose goodness of heart does honour to human nature,” and 
to Jerry Melford he appears “ one of the best men that ever breathed.” 
Defoe admired the castle and compares the estate to Chatsworth in 
Derbyshire. Passing through Dumfries they came to Carlisle and then 
on to Manchester. Of this town the Squire remarks, “I am much 
pleased with Manchester, which is one of the most agreeable and 
flourishing towns of Great Britain.’ Turning south from here Mr. 
Bramble concludes his tour with visits to show places in Derbyshire, 
finishing up at Buxton. As before the Squire found this spa as unsatisfy- 
ing as he had Bath and Harrogate and only stayed two nights. From 
here the party made a leisurely progress homewards but not without 
some attendant excursions and alarms. These ended, let us hope, in 
happy marriages of some of the travellers. _ 

A critic talking about this book on the wireless said, “ If there had 
been no Humphrey Clinker there would have been no Pickwick Papers. 
Dickens when young had been a keen reader of Smollett’s books. Thus 
Smollett, alias Matthew Bramble, has presented us with an instructive 
picture of the Great Britain of his period. It is of interest as indicating 
what town and country and the inhabitants thereof were like just before 
the industrial and agricultural revolutions. As is the case with most 
things, his view sees good and bad points. It is, taken altogether, 
perhaps a depressing picture. The prevalent evils indicated by Smollett 
have had far-reaching results down the centuries even to the present 
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day. It is but just to the author, however, to praise and thank him for 
this eighteenth-century canvas which enables us to enjoy, in addition 
to his view of Britain, the good fellowship of Mat Bramble and his 
natural son, Matthew Lloyd, amongst the rest of his family 


circle. 
- W. H. GRAHAM. 


GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS. 


HE American airmen who were recently rescued from the Green- 
land ice-cap after weeks of isolation could not have found them- 
selves marooned in a more inhospitable part of the earth’s surface. 
A favourite hymn speaks of ‘‘ Greenland’s icy mountains,’’ which is 
true enough since there are plenty of peaks topping 10,000 feet. But 
“Greenland’s icy cap’”’ would be equally if not more appropriate. 
For out of 838,000 square miles of this vast island—it is the world’s 
largest, a fact often overlooked—almost three-quarters of a million 
square miles consists of one gigantic glacial ice-cap. Although Green- 
land has been known to Europeans since the days of Eric the Red, 
the Viking who began its colonisation, this ice-cap, and especially the 
northern part of it, is still one of the least-known areas of the globe. 
Greenland is really a huge shallow bowl of rock filled with ice 6,000 feet 
deep at its centre, and the heart of the ice-cap, because of the combina- 
tion of low temperatures with strong winds, is probably the coldest 
place on earth. 

Some of the least trodden ground in the Far North lies behind the 
East Coast of Greenland. Expedition after expedition has been beaten 
back by the physical obstacles facing its members. Time and again 
parties endeavouring to reach the ice-cap from the coast have failed 
because of the steep and terrible crevasses ascent from the sea-board, 
and the pack-ice which bars access to the shore except for a few weeks 
each year. This was the fate of two well-equipped French and Italian 
attempts a few years back. Spencer Chapman, the young British 
explorer who was with Gino Watkins (drowned while hunting seals 
in an Eskimo kayak) on his last trip, drew a vivid picture of the hazards 
which threaten the voyager along that dread coast. On one occasion 
the party was caught in a violent storm. Every minute the seas got 
worse and the usual vivid green was varied by sinister patches of indigo 
and white breakers, which were dashing against a vertical rock wall 
3,000 feet high. In Chapman’s own words: “ The huge icebergs were 
rocking about like mere ice pack, and every now and then lumps would 
fall off them with a thunderous noise which was only just audible 
above the howling of the seas. The waves, which were 20 feet high, 
ee being hurled back from the sides of the bergs making a maelstrom 
of asea.... 

Not until 1888 was the first complete crossing of the inland ice made, 
and there are still many people who can recall the thrill they experienced 
when the news came through of Nansen’s conquest of the island 
continent at a point where its width is about 250 miles. Although 
since then expeditions have been frequent, discoveries have been few 
and slow because of the formidable obstacles facing the explorers. 
In recent years three names have been prominent in the stories of the 
endeavours to unveil Greenland’s frozen secrets. The island belongs to 
Denmark, and Dr. Koch, the famous Danish explorer and scientist, 
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has given the best years of his life to mapping and geology of the 
country. Shortly before the last war he reported the discovery of a 
new range of mountains consisting of seven or eight peaks, each of 
which averages 13,500 feet, over 3,000 feet higher than any previously 
recorded in Greenland. In addition he discovered the longest and 
deepest fjord yet located anywhere, winding inland 200 miles, and on 
either side of which the mountains plunge sheer into the icy depths 
for almost a mile. It was the brilliant deductions of Alfred 
Wegener, the gallant German explorer, which led to the discovery 
that Greenland is really an enormous ice-filled bowl of rock. Un- 
happily he fell a victim to the terrors of the ice-cap, after incredible 
suffering and endurance. Only a short time after his death, however, it 
was man’s turn to triumph, when the British explorer, Martin Lindsay, 
and two companions accomplished one of the greatest sledge journeys 
on record, crossing the ice-cap where it is 500 miles in width. Their 
feat will long stand pre-eminent in the annals of polar journeys. 

Despite the perils and disappointments, such endeavours will go on, 
because science and progress demand them. For instance, meteor- 
ologists have discovered that the climatic conditions of the ice-cap 
profoundly affect the weather of the Northern Hemisphere. That 
glacial covering has been appropriately called the ‘‘ North Pole of the 
Winds,” and it is vital for accurate forecasting that scientific observa- 
tions shall be made there. Moreover, the air age has cancelled out 
Greenland’s age-old isolation. Surprising as it may sound, the shortest 
route by air between Great Britain and North America is over the ice- 
cap of southern Greenland. In the future commercial airways will 
pass over the Arctic regions as the shortest distance between many of 
the world’s great cities. Emergency landing-places will be necessary, 
and then the research carried out during the war will prove valuable 
in their preparation. 

That rough and forbidding island in the middle of the polar sea— 
neighbours to the North Pole the Greenlanders have been aptly 
dubbed—played an active part against the common enemy. Greenland 
became the stopping-over place for powerful squadrons of fliers on their 
way to Europe and as points of support for movements of the Allied 
navies. Air bases were constructed in the face of fearful difficulties 
within the storm-swept inland ice, and meteorological stations were 
set up in great numbers. The Allies feared that the Germans would 
attempt to make similar airfields on the ice as possible take-off grounds 
for bombing the United States. To offset such schemes, as early as 
April 1941 America acquired certain rights to establish air bases in 
Greenland. During the Battle of the Atlantic that country provided 
some ofthe most strategic weather stations, and to gather data for the fore- 
casts twenty-five airmen and scientists were stationed on the ice-cap. 
The Nazis attempted to organise their own weather stations amid the 
ice long before the United States entered the conflict. They realised 
that whoever controlled Greenland weather information would have 
the upper hand in any transatlantic air war. Few knew that their 
U-boats were refuelling in silent fjords to strike at convoys to Britain 
and Murmansk and that their planes were flying within striking dis- 
tance of the States. Some of the Nazi installations were routed only in 
1944. War there was a secret struggle waged in semi-darkness ona 
battlefield perpetually locked under thousands of feet of ice. It was a 
war of long distances and longer silences, a war of waiting. Events 
were far apart and small. A trawler halted in a hidden cove, and a 
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group of men set up their equipment on a barren beach. A passing 
sled-driver was ambushed and shot. That shot, from a Nazi trooper, 
marked the first fatal clash of the Greenland Patrol with the enemy. 
It was the initial contact between United States troops and an armed 
German anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. The first knowledge 
of it was the finding of that driver face downwards in blood-stained 
snow with a bullet through his temple. 

In Greenland the battle was not for territory but for weather, 
because Greenland’s weather to-day is often Europe’s to-morrow. 
News of conditions at “ the Pole of the Winds” was vital information 
for convoys on the life-lines and bomber crews waiting to set off for 
German industrial concentrations. To get these data it was essential 
for stations to be established on the ice-cap, and some idea of the 
difficulties attendant upon any penetration of it can be gained from 
the tremendous labours that were entailed in setting them up. Back 
of the cove stretched the icy rocks leading up to the ice-cap. Motor 
toboggans failed to grip on the gradients; heavily laden dog-teams 
slithered backwards. The party attacked the slopes on skis, and with 
light dog-teams penetrated sixteen miles inland, where the first weather 
station was established. This was used as a depot to which hundreds of 
tons of supplies were brought on vehicles specially fitted with skis, 
while winches were used to haul materials up the slopes. Planes were 
able to take off from the summit after being fitted with skis, but mechan- 
ical vehicles were useless and reconnaissance work had to be carried out 
by dog-teams. Seven thousand feet up on the dome of the ice-cap 
the central weather station was established, and the precious news was 
flashed out over the Atlantic day after day, the winter through, 
although sometimes blizzards raged at 125 m.p.h. and the awful wind 
seemed to suck away the breath from the observers’ lungs. Even that 
speed, of over two miles a minute, is by no means a record for Greenland 
blizzards, as the official record of the British Greenland Survey 
Expeditionof 1932noted. It logged140m.p.h.on one occasion. The party 
were sometimes confined to their tents for days on end, with such 
blizzards howling outside that it seemed any moment the tent would 
be torn to shreds. The snowstorms were so blinding that visibility was 
reduced to practically nothing, and so extreme was the cold that the 
compasses were frozen, rendering them useless. Wegener once registered 
117 degrees of frost. 

Travel in such conditions is incredibly difficult and entails terrible 
privation. When Lindsay started on his memorable journey in June 
1934, men and dogs were entirely dependent on their own exertions 
and the provision they carried with them. No succour was possible ; 
if things went amiss the whole expedition, as the three men well knew, 
would perish. They won through, suffering all things, enduring all 
things. For week after week the ice-cap stretched ahead, monotonous, 
illimitable. Even the dogs felt the unchanging sameness, and one man 
had to ski ahead so as to give them something at which to aim. It was 
like voyaging on a frozen ocean, and quite naturally at the end the 
leader recorded, ‘‘ We sighted land at last ” whena frozen peak appeared 
on the horizon. The going was unimaginably hard: ‘“‘ Hungrier and 
hungrier, bad blisters and a strained back. All of us are pretty beat... . 
Give me guts, I hope I’ve shown up all right so far... . Thank God for 
pemmican hoosh which makes me feel a man again, but I’d give ten, 
twenty years of life for another plateful. . .. Odd how one is on this slow 
slogging across a bloody waste. One staggers along in a coma of fatigue 
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and not giving a damn if one leaves one’s bones on the ice. . . .” During 
the Wegener expedition Johannes Georgi, the meteorologist, was 
detailed to stay for the winter at a station in the very heart of the ice- 
cap. In consequence of a series of transport mishaps he and two 
companions found themselves there without winter equipment. After 
a desperate sledge journey the leader, Wegener, got through with sup- 
plies, but he perished while returning to the coast. The three men 
had to abandon their tent as the cold increased, and dug themselves 


an ice cavern. One sustained such frost-bite that his toes had to be 
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amputated. Georgi had no surgical instruments, so he “‘ sharpened a 
thin knife as fine as possible,” and used that. The patient was nursed 
through five months of illness in temperatures always far below freezing 
point. In spite of this, of the malaise of inaction and anxiety, of 
increasing priyation, they survived and were rescued. 

Why do men submit themselves to these torments ? The winning 
of scientific information is not a sufficient answer. One of Georgi’s 
final diary entries, with a footnote, supplies not the answer to the ques- 
tion, but an indication of the mysterious springs of heroism. It runs: 
“ But the inland ice—don’t speak to me about it! How glad I shall 
be when I stand on Scheidick again, and by the seashore, and if I have 
one really strong feeling it will be this: Never again on the inland ice 
... My moral is not very high just now. If only I were once on the road ! 
But this indefinite time of waiting is awful. When I am lying in my 
sleeping-bag my brain works like a coffee grinder....’’ The footnote 
is : “‘ Since then the memory of these daily unpleasantnesses has faded, 
and the longing for the great space of the inland ice, common to all 
who have been to Greenland, has alone remained.”’ The stories of such 
men as Lindsay, Wegener and Georgi bring to the reader not the 
measurements of wind and ice, but the grip of hostile and sometimes 
tragic circumstances and the stature of men who refuse to be crushed 
by them. 

D., ENGLAND. 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMEN IN INDIA. 


HO was the first Englishman to go to India? If we can believe 
VW the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Alfred the Great, in 883 A.D., in 
fulfilment of a vow made three years previously, when London 
was besieged by the Danes, sent one Sighelm or Swithelm, bishop of 
Sherborne, on a pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Saint Thomas at 
Mylapore, near Madras, whence he brought back what Hakluyt 
describes as ‘‘ many strange and precious unions (pearls) and costly 
spices,’ which were still extant in the abbey muniment room in his 
day. Gibbon, however, unkindly suggests that he actually went no 
further than Egypt. ; 
But if we reject the claims of Sighelm, the honour must unquestion- 
ably go to Father Thomas Stevens, of the Society of Jesus. The early 
history of this pioneer is obscure, but apparently he was a west country- 
man, born in the old faith in 1549, and educated at Winchester and 
Oxford. When the Elizabethan persecution became intense, he fled with 
a fellow Catholic, Thomas Pound, to the Continent. Pound was 
arrested, but Stevens reached Rome and was enrolled as a novice at the 
seminary of Saint Andrea in 1575. Here he studied under Garnett and 
Parsons and met Campion. He did not, however, return to England to 
face martyrdom with that gallant band ; his imagination was fired by 
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the example of Saint Francis Xavier, the Apostle of the Indes, who had 
died in 1552, and he begged for permission to go to Goa. “ Golden 
Goa,” the capital of the Portuguese Empire in the East, was then at 
the height of its glory, and the exploits of Vasco da Gama and the other 
pioneers had just been sung by the Portuguese poet, Camoens. 

He was accordingly sent to Lisbon, and on April 4th, 1579, he 
embarked on a vessel forming part of the annual trading fleet. The 
voyage was not without adventure. Off Madeira they had a smart 
brush with an English cruiser. At the end of July they rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, “ the point so famous and so feared of all men,” 
and were blown nearly to Socotra, when ‘“‘ God sent great winds from 
the north-east ’’ (the monsoon) which took them to Goa on October 
24th, short of food and water and with half the crew ill with scurvy. 

Soon after he landed, Stevens wrote a long letter to his father, a 
prominent London merchant, describing the voyage and discussing the 
prospects of opening up trade with India. Its effect, when it at 
length reached its destination, was electrical. It passed from hand to 
hand in business circles and was eventually printed by the industrious 
Hakluyt. Just at that time, the question of the spice trade was a 
pressing one, as Amsterdam had raised the price of pepper from three 
shillings to eight shillings a pound, an unheard-of sum for those times. 
The importance of pepper in medieval economy is difficult to realise in 
these days, but it was then an almost indispensable article of diet ; it 
was necessary for pickling meat for the winter, for flavouring the dull, 
monotonous food and drink in times when condiments were unknown, 
and for medicinal and other purposes. The idea of opening up a direct 
route to India was in everyone’s mind. But how? The quest for a 
north-east or north-west passage had proved a costly failure, and 
Queen Elizabeth was not yet prepared to challenge the sea supremacy 
of Philip II, who was at that time King of Portugal as well as Spain. 
As long ago as 1441, the Vatican had granted a perpetual donation to 
the Crown of Portugal of whatsoever should be discovered from Cape 
Bajadore to the East Indes exclusively. The question had been for 
some time in the minds of a syndicate of merchants headed by Sir 
Richard Staper and Sir Edward Osborne, the Lord Mayor of London. 
Their plan was to re-open the old overland route by way of Syria which 
had made the fortunes of Venice and Genoa, but had been in abeyance 
since the conquest by the Turks of Constantinople in 1453. For this 
end they had obtained in 1581 a charter giving them a monopoly of 
English trade with the Turkish dominions, and had established a 
factory in Aleppo. They now determined to go a step further in the 
same direction, and organised a reconnoitring expedition under John 
Newbery, an experienced traveller who had recently returned from a 
visit to the Persian Gulf. The other members were Ralph Fitch, 
John Eldred, William Leedes, an expert in gems, and James Storey, a 
painter. 

The little party, armed with letters of introduction by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Emperor Akbar and the King of China, “ being desirous 
to see the countrys of East India,” sailed in the Tyger for Tripoli in 
February 1583, reaching Aleppo on May 2oth. The event is referred to 
by Shakespeare in Macbeth, when the First Witch says : 


Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master 0’ the Tyger 


They attached themselves to a caravan, and travelling mostly by night 
in order to avoid the great heat, in due course reached Babylon 


. 
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(Baghdad), where they hired a boat to take them down the Tigris to 
Basra. There Eldred left them. The rest went on to Ormuz, the great 
Portuguese fortress at the head of the Persian Gulf, where they opened 
a little shop, ostensibly to trade in cloth, knives, and other small ware. 
Under cover of this, Leedes invested a considerable sum in jewels, and 
particularly Bahrein pearls, which his expert knowledge enabled him 
to pick up cheaply. 

Here disaster overtook them. Their presence was discovered by a 
Venetian merchant, who denounced them as heretics and spies, and 
insisted that they should be shipped off to Goa for examination by the 
authorities, and deportation as interlopers. They set sail for Goa on 


~_ October gth, reaching their destination on November 2gth. They were 


“ 
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thrown into gaol, but managed to avert suspicion by behaving them- 
selves “ very Catholikly and devoute, every day hearing Masse with 
Beades in their hands.” Storey entered the cloister as a lay brother ; 
he eventually married a half-caste girl and was employed in decorating 
the walls of Saint Paul’s College. The others found a friend at court in 
our old acquaintance, Father Stevens, who, with another Jesuit, Padre 
Mark, interceded with the Archbishop of Goa to have them released on 
bail, Father Stevens himself finding a surety for 2,000 ducats. They 
were released and opened a shop. 

But their happiness did not last long. The matter had reached the 
ears of Philip II, who sent the viceroy a peremptory letter ordering 
that they should be dealt with at once, and no more Englishmen 
allowed in Portuguese territory. When Fitch went to the viceroy and 
said that they should be released from bail as they had been in Goa for 
five months and no charge brought against them, the viceroy replied 
sharply that they should be “ sifted presently,” and threatened them 
with the “ strapado.”’ This so alarmed them that they determined to 
escape. One day in February 1585, leaving the shop in charge of a 
Dutch boy, Fitch, Leedes and Newbery went on a picnic into the country 
and slipped over the border into Bijapur territory. The Jesuits were 
greatly incensed at being let down, and Padre Mark called them 
“heretics, spies and a thousand other railing speeches.’’ Philip was 
furious : he ordered that every step should be taken to catch them, and 
that Storey should be sent home to Lisbon. He was apparently drowned 
when the ship carrying him was sunk on the voyage. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the party, having made good their escape, 
made their way by easy stages to the great diamond mart at Golconda, 
where, profiting once more by the expert knowledge of Leedes, they 
managed to acquire considerable riches in a highly portable form. 
Then they started on their long overland journey to the Mogul Court, 
which was then at Fathpur Sikri, near Agra, a distance of over 1,000 
miles. Fitch and his companions were wonderstruck at the splendour 
of the Mogul capital, with its magnificent palaces and its stables for 
1,000 elephants and 30,000 horses, beside which London appeared like 
a mere village. Its commercial possibilities were almost illimitable. In 
the market was “a great resort of merchants from Persia and out of 
India, and very much merchandise of silk and cloth and of precious 
stones, both rubies, diamonds and pearls.”’ Fitch saw the Emperor, 
dressed in “‘ a white cabie’’ (or tunic), made like a shirt tied with strings 
on one side, and a little cloth on his head, coloured oftentimes with red 
and yellow.”” But he does not tell us whether he succeeded in presenting 
Queen Elizabeth’s letter. It may have been confiscated by the Portu- 
guese, and in any case, these strangers from an unheard-of island in the 
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distant west were unlikely to attract much attention. Leedes, however, 
obtained a post as a court jeweller, with a horse, five slaves, and a 
salary of six shillings a day. Fitch and Newbery were now alone. 
Newbery determined to make his way home via Lahore, Constantinople 
and Aleppo, and promised to meet his companion “‘ in Bengala within 
two years with a ship out of England.” He never kept the rendezvous. 
He died in his return journey, as Purchas notes, “ unknown how or 
where.” 

Fitch then went on by himself to the mouth of the Ganges, travelling 
by a boat which was one of a flotilla laden with merchandise for Bengal. 
On the way he halted at Allahabad, Benares and other places. He had 
the true Elizabethan love for the strange and marvellous, and gives us 
a vivid picture of the holy city, with the crowds of pilgrims bathing in 
the sacred stream, the burning ghauts with their ghastly burdens, and 
the innumerable temples. “‘ In this place they be all Gentiles, and the 
greatest idolators that I ever saw. To this towne come the Gentiles on 
pilgrimage out of far countreys. Here amongst the waters side bee very 
many faire houses, and in all of them, or for the most part, they have 
their images standing, which be evill favoured, made of stone and wood, 
some like lions, leopards and monkeis ; some like men and women, and 
pecocks ; and some like the devil, with four arms and four hands.” 
The religious mendicants particularly struck him. “ Here I sawe one 
which was a monster amongst the rest. He would have nothing upon 
him; his beard was very long; and with the haire of his head he 
covered his privities. The nails of some of his fingers were two inches 
long, for he would cut nothing from him; neither would he speak. 
When any man spake to him, he would lay his hand upon his breast 
and bowe himself, but would not speake. He would not speake to the 
King.” At Patna, Finch saw “a dissembling prophet which sate upon 
an horse in the market place, and made as though he slept, and many 
people came and touched his feate with their hands, and then kissed 
their hands. They took him for a great man, but he was a lazy lubber. 
I left him there sleeping.” 

The journey from Agra to Bengal took five months, and then Fitch 
struck north to Cooch Bihar, in order to investigate the trade with 
China by the overland route through Tibet. On his return he visited 
the Portuguese settlement at Hugli. It was independent of Goa, and 
he was warmly welcomed. From here he went to Chittagong and Pegu. 
He describes Pegu as a magnificent city, with broad, straight streets, 
splendid pagodas, and palaces with facades of gilded wood. He was 
especially interested in the reverence paid to the King of Burma’s white 
elephants, each of which had a gilded stable, and ate from silver and 
golden vessels. When one of these beasts went to the river for its daily 
bath, a silken canopy was carried over it, and it was accompanied by 
men playing on drums, shawms and other instruments. “ And when 
he cometh out of the river, there is a gentleman which doth wash his 
feet in a silver basin, which is his office given him by the king.” From 
Pegu, Fitch journeyed to Malacca, where the Portuguese had an 
important settlement in the heart of the spice country. It is not clear 
why he did not go on to China, which was the original goal of the mission, 
but during his two months’ stay in Malacca he gained much valuable 
information about the China trade. 

In November 1588 he returned to Bengal, and hearing nothing 
about Newbery, he determined to retrace his steps homeward. He took 
ship to Cochin, touching on the way at Ceylon, “a brave island, very 
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fruitfull and faire.” He had to stay for eight months in Cochin waiting 


_ fora passage to Basra, and actually changed ship at Goa, where, luckily, 


he was not recognised. The journey from Goa to Basra, and from Basra 
to Tripoli via Aleppo, appears to have been uneventful. 

He eventually embarked at Tripoli for London, which he reached in 
the spring of 1591, after an absence of eight years, in which he had 
covered many thousands of miles of unknown country and collected a 
vast amount of information about the trading resources of the East, 
hitherto a jealously guarded monopoly of the Portuguese. He had long 
been given up as dead. During his absence, one event of outstanding 
importance had occurred. The Great Armada had been scattered and 
sunk, and Spain in her downfall had dragged down Portugal with her. 
The way to India round the Cape was now open. Fitch lived on till 
1611, taking a prominent part in the affairs of the Levant and East 
India Companies. This intrepid pioneer certainly deserves to have an 
honoured niche in the ranks of the Tudor explorers who laid the 
foundations of the Empire. 

And what of Father Stevens? Almost forgotten by his countrymen, 
“ Padre Estevao,” the Apostle of Salsette, lives in the grateful memory 
of the Malabar Christians. He rose to the position of Recor of Salsette 
College, and helped many other European travellers, including the 
Frenchman Pyrard de Laval, and Sir Thomas Shirley. He was the 
first of a long line of British orientalists. He wrote in the Konkani 
dialect of Marathi a remarkable poem of 11,000 couplets, called the 
Christian Purana, giving a versified account of the whole Christian story 
from the Creation to the Resurrection, which has been not unfairly 
compared to Milton’s great epic. It was the first and only poem of any 
length written by an Englishman in an Indian language and is regarded 
as a classic. Full of years and honours, he laboured among his converts 
for forty years, dying at Goa in 1619, at the ripe age of 
seventy. 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN ENGLISH LAW. 


ONATHAN SWIFT did not think much of the laws of England. 
ik They are like cobwebs,” he said ; “they may catch small flies, 

but they let wasps and hornets break through.” In the eighteenth 
century it was mainly true. Ifit appears to be less true of the twentieth 
that is partly because there are fewer wasps and hornets and immeasur- 
ably more flies, but it is also because the insular security of seventeenth- 
century Britain has gone for ever. In the genial climate of that security 
was born the “ liberal’ tradition of English justice, which so many 
learned jurists have for so long held up to their gratified compatriots 
as the expression of a peculiarly British genius for fairness and social 
compassion. The part played by the English Channel, as compared 
with the land frontiers of other countries, in the development of this 
tolerant exercise of judicial authority has received inadequate atten- 
tion: to the British ear, attuned to the metaphysical in the con- 
templation of British ideals, references to it have a discordant, material- 
istic, foreign sound like the “ geopolitics ca of the Nazis. The present 
is an interesting moment for a brief consideration of some indigenous 
legal principles accepted by many proud Britons as evidence of a 


geographical moral excellence. 
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It is a good moment for this reason. British lawyers have long been 
aware that two unwritten rules of “‘ procedure’ have attached them- 
selves to the general rules for the interpretation of the law in criminal 
cases. These are that penal laws, any laws which invade the liberty or 
privacy of the individual, must be construed “ strictly,’ and that 
mens rea (i.e. guilty intention) must be proved in all cases. Both these 
rules have, in the past thirty years, been disregarded in a large and 
growing number of cases—English criminal law is becoming stricter 
and less “ fair.”” And the change is, I think, clearly traceable to the 
influence of the two wars on liberal thought and Britain’s newly 
recognised accessibility to a “ fifth column.” I do not mean that all 
our cases are now tried by war-minded judges. I mean that the minds 
of Englishmen, including their judges, have been so changed by war 
and a new sense of vulnerability that they now tend to regard anti- 
social behaviour like the Central European does, as a weakening of the 
State against dangers that beset it from outside. In such an emotional 
climate the status of the individual will always decline. In going on to 
give specific instances I shall unavoidably invite the charge that I am 
writing selectively to support a theory, but in the limited space avail- 
able I must risk it. 

The undermining of a legal principle begins with the admission, 
however grudging, of exceptions. If the over-riding principle in English 
law has always been the dignity of human personality, a recognition 
of the “ sacred rights of the individual,” its chief expression has been 
in what is called “‘ the presumption of innocence.” In some countries 
“accusation is nine points of conviction ”’ ; an accused man is required 
to prove his innocence or suffer the consequences of his failure to do so. 
In Britain it is the rule that the prosecution, having proved the com- 
mission of a crime, must go on to prove that the accused man is the 
one who committed it. At the close of the prosecution the case must be 
complete—nothing is required of the prisoner ; and if it admits any 
gap which can be filled only by something the prisoner is expected to 
say, the court will discharge him without calling upon him to utter a 
word in his defence. It still happens every day. Judges turn to juries 
and say: “ The prosecution have failed to make out their case ; you 
will please return a verdict of not guilty, by my direction.” And 
bewildered juries, having heard no word from the defence, are con- 
strained to put up their foreman to say the vital words, “ Not guilty.” 
Once they have been said, the prisoner is discharged and can never 
again be arraigned for the same offence, though he shout from the 
dock, “ You're all mistaken. I did it, I’m guilty,” or go off to the 
nearest police station to confess and give himself up. 

But exceptions to this have been creeping into the statutes for the 
last eighty years. If a man is found at night with any tools in his 
possession that could be used for breaking into a house (and most 
carpenters and plumbers carry such tools) he can be charged with 
possessing them “ without lawful excuse ’’; and if he had a lawful 
purpose in possessing them he must prove it to the court under pain of 
imprisonment—the maximum is five years. A similar onus lies on the 
man charged with possessing explosives for an unlawful purpose, or 
conveying stolen property in the street, or possessing a firearm when 
arrested for certain offences, or buying or selling counterfeit coin at less 
than its pretended value, or possessing coining implements. Prosecu- 
tions must also succeed in the absence of some positive answer from the 
defence in the case of a person found “ sleeping out ” in the open air, 
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who will be convicted as a vagrant if he does not “ give a good account 
of himself,” a man charged with living on the earnings of prostitution, 
who will go to prison “‘ unless he can satisfy the court to the contrary,” 
and the landlord of a house or flat used for a second time as a brothel— 


he must prove that he had “ taken all reasonable steps to prevent the 


recurrence of the offence.’’ These are merely random instances in 


: which the “ presumption of innocence ” has, to say the least, become 
_ somewhat infirm ; but there are many more. In relation to the exist- 


ence of lawful excuse the English statutes are honeycombed with the 


_ words: “the proof whereof shall lie upon such person.” 


The rule as to presumption of innocence is responsible, too, for the 
principle that if a prisoner has previous convictions for crime they may 


‘ not be mentioned in court until the jury or the magistrate has found 
_ him guilty. They may have some bearing on his sentence: they must 


not influence the verdict. In pursuance of this principle an incautious 
remark by the prosecution or even an unguarded admission by the 
prisoner about previous convictions will often lead to the discharge of 
the jury and the reopening of the case with a fresh one. This, too, 


_ happens almost every day. But this scrupulously fair rule is now 
_ almost submerged by statutory exceptions. There are many specific 


charges, such as receiving stolen property, defrauding railways of their 
fares, obtaining property by false pretences, and “‘ being a suspected 
person loitering for the purpose of committing a felony,” in which 
evidence of previous convictions can lawfully be given before verdict 
as a means of suggesting guilt. 

A corollary to the presumption of innocence is the rule, to which I 
have already referred, that penal laws must be “ construed strictly.” 
Strictness in this sense has always meant a literal, as distinct from a 
liberal, interpretation of any statutory terms that could possibly bear 
two meanings, one favourable to a prisoner and one not. It means 
adhering as closely as possible to the literal meaning of the words, even 
though the result may be contrary to what the legislature intended. 
And according to this rule, the purpose or policy of the statute is 
irrelevant. This doctrine reached its zenith in the days, too recent to 
be thought of complacently, when English law listed over 200 offences 
punishable with death, and humane judges and juries seized upon the 
tiniest ambiguity, sometimes more imagined than real, to avoid 
convicting a prisoner and having his death on their hands. Twenty 
years ago it was » common practice for a defending counsel, in trying 
to persuade a judge that his client “ had no case to answer ”’ and basing 
his plea on some ambiguity in the statute, to point out that “ this is a 
penal statute, my Lord, and as such is to be strictly interpreted.” 

In recent years this has met with decreasing success. The courts are 
turning away from the literal to what may be called the liberal approach 
to legislation : the result, for the prisoner, is far from liberal. It is 
the older method, and had the approval of England’s greatest jurists, 
Coke and Blackstone. ‘‘ The most universal and effectual way,’’ wrote 
Blackstone, “‘ of discovering the meaning of a law when the words are 
dubious, is by considering the reason and spirit of it, or the cause which 
moved the legislator to enact it.’” This is what the courts are tending 
to think to-day. In 1820 they could decide that a man who had stolen 
a colt was not guilty of stealing a horse, and should not be hanged ; 
they could not be expected to know, under the rules of interpretation 
then in favour, that the legislator meant colt when he said horse. In 
1919 they were able to find that, for the purposes of larceny (no longer 
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a capital crime), the words “ cockerel, pullet, cock, or hen w included a. 
capon. A similar severity has invaded the law about the necessity for 
mens vea in criminal cases. There are now thousands of minor offences, — 
and some major ones, in which it is no defence for a man to say that he 
did not know he was doing wrong, or that wrong was being done by his 
servant in his absence. | 

Assuming, as I have done, that Britain’s new orientation in world 
affairs is leading to a subconscious state of the judicial mind in which | 
the courts are willing to convict on a wider concept of the meaning of | 
words, a forsaking of the principle that a prisoner must be proved to — 
have committed his offence knowingly, and a more emotional regard to | 
legislative intention, British justice could soon approximate to the 
harsher rigours of totalitarianism. In the common law, to say nothing — 
of Acts of Parliament, there is a great mass of prohibitions that could 
be infinitely oppressive and tyrannical. The Englishman’s much-prized 
‘right of free speech’ is a right to say what he likes provided it is 
not seditious, blasphemous, perjurious, slanderous, provoking, obscene, 
or in breach of official confidence. His “ right of public meeting ”’ is 
proscribed by similar conditions, and the “ right ’’ to hold meetings on 
the highway does not exist at all—any highway meeting, however 
innocuous, is in law a public nuisance and can be broken up by the: 
police. The inviolability of the Englishman’s home, which Sir Edward 
Coke said was his “‘ castle,” subsists because the numerous officials 
who have statutory powers of entry do not in fact use them—except 
for the gas, water and electricity inspectors who are given admittance 
peaceably because they do not demand it. The immense respect of the 
Constitution for the individual and his importance vis-d-vis the State 
are, in short, the product of an official policy of “‘ masterly inactivity,” 
proceeding as a rule from a providential uncertainty on the part of the 
police as to what action to take in particular cases; and the British 
Constitution is a vague, unwritten and plastic entity of which the law 
itself is only a part. Enormous power, therefore, resides in the hands 
of the judges. A jury is concerned solely with the facts of each case, 
and must take its law without question from the judge. And since the 
feeling of the judges at any particular time tends, under this system, to 
be the law, the importance of Parliament’s capacity to override by 
statute the decisions of the highest courts grows-in inverse ratio to its 
present-day opportunities for domestic legislation. 

Many writers have seen the dualism to which I refer, the conflict 
between the literal and the liberal approach to meanings. Parliament 
and its Ministers show that they are aware of it by the careful par- 
ticularity of the countless new laws they now produce. And in order 
that.“ liberal ’’ interpretation shall not begin at too low a level in the 
administration it has become rare for the police to be authorised to 
make arrests without a magistrate’s warrant. Under the National 
Registration Act, because it affects every member of the community 
and makes him a potential offender, they have never been authorised 
to arrest a person who refuses to produce, on demand, the identity 
card issued to everyone registered. And a constable who makes an 
unlawful arrest can be sued in the ordinary courts by the individual, 
to whom he may be ordered to pay “‘ damages ”’ and legal costs : there. 
is no drout administratif. Under a recent Act of Parliament, indeed, 
the private citizen can sue the Government itself in the ordinary courts, 
if he can show a “ cause of action.”’ But the “ literal-liberal ” conflict 
makes for uncertainty. You never know which method of interpreta- 
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tion the judges will choose ; a study of the law reports shows that they 
are divided among themselves. 

It is the quest for certainty that has inspired so many attempts to 
‘codify ” the vast mass of scattered laws and hallowed precedents 
that make up the law of England. Reformers point to the Code 
Napoléon and to the American Constitution—there, they say, you 
have systems under which the law is certain. (They should read the 
American law reports.) In 1861, however, all the main crimes in 
English law against property and personality were collected into a 
series of statutes known as the Criminal Law Consolidation Acts, 
based on a draft code drawn up by a Royal Commission. They 
are now cobwebbed with judicial interpretations, filling vast series of 
volumes. More progressive countries have not only codified their 
laws but also prescribed the way in which they shall be interpreted, 
even tabulating the circumstances which may be held to mitigate the 
maximum (and sometimes the minimum) penalty laid down. Not 
even a code, it seems, will work “ fairly ”’ without some such means 
of standardising penalties. The attitude of English jurists to codifica- 
tion has been, in the main, that it destroys rather than promotes the 
likelihood of fairness. The foreign critic may regard this as a rationalisa- 
tion, an apology for lJaisser faire; but it would be nearer the truth, I 
think, to say that it reflects again a sincere regard for the individual. 
English judges have never relished the position in which they must say 
to a defendant: “I do not think your moral guilt is so bad as the 
circumstances suggest, or that the sentence I must pass upon you is 
_altogether deserved ; but unfortunately the law leaves me no option.” 
The only sentence fixed by English law is the sentence of 
death. 

A few dictatorships in a crowded world must inevitably, by the 
impact of their fresh zeal and vigour, tend to impose some of their 
pattern on administrations which are mainly defensive and “ static” ; 
liberal democracy is not a concept to be spread by fire and sword. In 
the clash of mass ideals the individual loses importance. And since an 
“elastic ’’? system of jurisprudence, spurning the fetters of exact 
legislation, depends in the last resort upon free play for the instincts 
of fear and self-preservation in the minds of men, the individual is 
losing importance in Britain. 


c 


C. H. RoLpH. 


AN ANCIENT PARLIAMENT. 


OR a thousand years and more in the Isle of Man the ancient 
Paynes Court hasmetevery July 5thon Tynwald Hill, just as it will 

meet once again this year with all its old dignity and significance. 
The Norsemen founded this yearly court, the “ Thing-vollor,” in Manx 
Tin-vaal, meaning fenced open Parliament, when, in the eighth century, 
_ they invaded and took possession of this lonely little island, that lies 
mid-way between England and Ireland. Although the Vikings were 
plunderers of the seas, their three and a half centuries of rule is still 
looked upon in Manx history as the Golden Age. The wise King Orry, 
presumed to be the son of a King of Denmark, was the originator of 
the Tynwald Court, with its democratic laws. Modified as are these 
same laws, they have been handed down through the centuries, for 
the consent of the people must be obtained before any fresh ones are 
passed. When the Norsemen landed they found the island inhabited 
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by Celts, who unlike themselves were already christianised. Fascinating — 


remains still exist in the ruins of Celtic chapels or keeills, and scattered 


all over the island were once elaborate stone crosses, also of the Celtic | 


period, which can now be seen in the enterprising Manx Museum in 
Douglas, together with the later Nordic designs. 

Tynwald Hill, where the yearly court is held, is a green mound in the 
parish of St. John’s; and the mound, it is said, is composed of soil 
from the seventeen parishes of the island. It stands at the point where 
the two main roads meet, the one running from north to south, the 
other from east to west. In an old record the Constitution is laid down, 
stating how the King should come in his Royal Array, and “ upon the 
Hill of Tynwald sit in a chair covered with a Royal Cloath and 
Quishions, with your visage unto the East, and your Sword before you, 
holden with the point upward.” Wordsworth when a visitor to the 
island thus describes the ceremony : 


On the top of Tynwald’s formal mound 

(Still marked with green turf narrowing 

Stage above stage) would sit the island King 
The laws to promulgate, enrobed and crowned. 


To-day some of the ancient pageantry has vanished, for there exists no 
actual King of Man, but a Lieutenant-Governor representing the King 
of England, as the island passed to the English Crown in 1405. It was 
granted by Henry IV to the Stanleys, who inherited the title Kings of 
Mann, and it was Sir John Stanley, the first to rule of his house, who 
wisely preserved the Nordic form of government. 

On Tynwald Day the Lieutenant-Governor and his Deemsters, 
preceded by the Sword-Bearer, the Judges and the Council, with the 
members of the House of Keys and the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
process to Tynwald Hill from the Chapel of St. John’s, and there, 
sitting with his face to the east, the Governor listens to the titles of 
the Acts read both in Manx and English. All the people from the island 
gather to hear the laws read. The court is “fenced ’’ by the Coroner 
of Glenfaba, thus carrying out the ancient decree that “‘ he shall make 
a fence upon pain of Life or Lymme, that no man make any disturbance 
or stir in the time of Tynwald .. . upon a pain of hanging or drawing.” 
The sword of State, bearing the national emblem of the Three Legs, is 
still carried before the Governor, point upward. Members of the 
Tynwald Court on Tynwald Day wear a sprig of Bollanefoll-Eoin 
(St. John’s Wort), and this is significant, considering that the ceremony 
is held on the Old Midsummer Day. Rushes are strewn on the steps of 
the Tynwald, as a sign of obedience. 

What, one might ask, is the origin of the name of their Parliament, 
the House of Keys ? The probable answer is that the name was derived 
from the Scandinavian word “‘ Keise,”’ meaning chosen. Orit may have 
come from the Manx word “‘ Keeshyn,” taxes. There are twenty-four 
members of the House of Keys. The national emblem of the Three 
Legs of Man was at one time attributed to the Vikings, who, it was 
supposed, during their many voyages, brought it back from Sicily, 
where it is still found. But recent investigations prove that the arms of 
the Nordic Kings was a Viking galley; hence the Three Legs is now 
attributed to the Scottish occupation, which followed the Nordic. 
What, one may again ask, is the origin of the name Man? This may 
be traced to its native name of Ellan Vannin. (How haunting in its 
lovely words and music is the Manx song of that name!) Ellan is Manx 
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_ for “island” ; Vannin corresponds to the Irish “ Manann,” a legendary 
- Trish sea god, who, the legend goes, once lived on the island, in the 
mountain known as South Barrule. 

Although the Isle of Man is filled each summer with thousands of 
visitors, and the income tax of a few shillings in the pound invites 
residents from England, the character of the island is unchanged. The 
ancient laws exist ; the storms sweep over moorland and lonely hill ; 

_the herrings come down from the frozen North season after season ; 
the sheltered glens, where some Manx still believe the fairies live, are 
just as beautiful ; and the water in the rocky bays reflects the same deep 
blue as no doubt the Vikings found when they first landed on “ Ellan 
Vannin with its green hills by the sea.” 


: THEODORA ROSCOE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


MID the gloom of contemporary international affairs it gives 
Avie and pleasure to learn that the old and perennially fresh 

controversy about the feasibility, advisability and cost of a 
submarine tunnel between France and Britain has been revived. Such 
a tunnel was first proposed by a Frenchman in 1800. Since then it has 
been from time to time discussed in the British Parliament and always 
rejected from a motive of fear on the military ground: fear that an 
invading army might pass through it into an otherwise secure and happy 
English countryside. To-day, when there is talk of Western Union, 
and when the talk comprises military plans for the defence of the 
western European countries against hypothetical aggression of the 
traditional type, this old evergreen is given a new lease of life. 

Two hundred members of the British House of Commons, drawn from. 
all parties, have tabled a motion urging the Government to get into 
touch with the other Governments of western Europe with a view to a 
joint examination of the question in the light of modern conditions. 
On this side of the Channel there is in being a Channel Tunnel Parlia- 
mentary study group training its ingenuity upon this so far imaginary 
project. ‘‘ In the age of the rocket and atomic bomb,” says this body 
of investigators, “‘ it seems at least doubtful whether the existence of a 
Channel tunnel, which presumably could be blown up or flooded 
without difficulty, would seriously increase the danger of invasion.” 
Nowadays, however, there is something else that has indeed “ seriously 
increased.” The cost of a Channel tunnel in these days would be such 
as almost to stun the imagination of any normal person, even though 
we have become accustomed to talking in millions. We have a Govern- 

ment in power which has at last woke up to the fact that there is a 
limit to the amount of money that can be spent ; that expenditure has 
to be paid for by somebody ; that Government expenditure cannot be 
met indefinitely by “ soaking the rich”’ ; that sooner or later (and we 
are now in the later stage) all sections of the electorate have to bear 
their share; and that after four years of Socialist expenditure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has had to face the consequences. Nowa- 
days, therefore, the military aspect of the Channel tunnel is not the 
only, nor even the main, aspect. Even in 1930, when a Socialist Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, presiding over a “ national 
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Cabinet without a working majority of his own in the House, was 
advised by the Channel Tunnel Committee of those days that a Channel 
tunnel scheme, if adopted, ‘‘ should be carried out by private enterprise 
and not be accorded any special financial assistance by the Government. 
In those days it was estimated that the job would cost some £30 million. 
To-day it seems to be believed by the House of Commons group afore- 
said that it would cost some £100 million (which figure probably 
represents the veriest moonshine of miscalculation in the optimistic 
sense), but that for the first five years the work could be restricted to 
the making of a mere pilot tunnel which need not cost the French and 
the British Governments more than a million a year each. 

This old controversy, it seems, is not to be allowed to die. The Times 
has had an editorial on it (May 24th last). The French “ Secrétaire du 
Comité du Tunnel sous la Manche ”’ has written a letter to The Times 
urging the people on this side not to be too panicky about the military 
dangers. Other correspondents have pointed out the advantages of 
being able to travel to and from the Continent in peace-time without 
the inconveniences and to some temperaments even the horrors of 
changing from trains to boats, and of howling gales in the Channel. 
American tourists especially, it is pointed out, might be encouraged to 
drop some of their precious dollars on this, instead of on the other side 
of the Channel, if they could come over from the Continent in comfort ; 
and one correspondent asks why it is that so few people do come from 
the other side to this side for their holidays. So formidable a question 
could be given a variety of answers. Some people might argue that free 
teeth and free spectacles are not perhaps a decisive attraction to the 
normal type of tourist who travels abroad : other types may think that 
good food, with or without free teeth, is one of the basic incidentals of 
a good holiday; but it may be that some tourists, Continental or 
American, would be. prepared loyally and bravely to face all the dis- 
comforts and deprivations of a holiday in Britain if only they could be 
shot through a tunnel to Victoria station without having to change to 
and from a ship. 

But as there is no prospect in any event of there being a Channel 
tunnel in working order for many years ahead, why bring dollars and 
tourists into the argument at all? Why not keep it on the good old 
unpractical lines that have distinguished it this past half-century ? 
What has usually happened is something like this. First, a bubble of 
controversy is inflated, has its day, and then in due course it is deflated 
by the Government of the day, which simply condemns the scheme as 
both horribly expensive and horribly dangerous in the military point 
of view. After a time the controversy again arises without loss of 
interest or even of excitement. Because the scheme is tacitly regarded 
by all concerned as entirely academic, that is, as involving no danger 
that it will ever be carried into effect, it produces argument without 
bitterness, like a Test match (though on a level much below that of a 
Test match). 

Even the details of the controversy in those of its aspects which 
emerged between the wars of the present century are interesting to 
recall. In April 1929, for instance, Mr. (as he then was) Baldwin, the 
Prime Minister (as he then was) solemnly consulted Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Lloyd George, the leaders of the other two political parties, 
and, encouraged by them, he instituted an official inquiry into the 
matter. It was the fifth such inquiry to be made since the beginning of 
the century, which was only a quarter gone. But is it a valid or a 
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reasonable objection toa Test match at Lord’s on a sunny day, that such 
things have often happened before ? A Channel Tunnel Committee was 
appointed. It issued a report. In the meantime Mr. MacDonald had 
replaced Mr. Baldwin in the Prime Ministership, and before the scheme 
was again rejected it was now Mr. MacDonald who consulted Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George before rejecting it. The old facts, 
statistics, arguments and counter-arguments had been contributed 
anew to the report by the Channel Tunnel Committee itself, the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, the Economic Advisory Council, the 
representatives of industries that would be concerned, including the 
Southern Railway (as it then was), and a host of private individuals, 
some with bees in their bonnets, some without. The Government, of 
course, had the last word, and used its prerogative neatly and effectively 
by issuing a White Paper (The Channel Tunnel. Statement of Policy. 
Presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty. June 1930. 
Cmd. 3591. Price 1d.) to explain why the scheme was impossible of 
acceptance. 

The style, circumstance and detail of the controversy change with 
the passing years ; but not the essence. Lord Balfour once made this 
contribution to it: “ So long as the ocean remains our friend, do not let 
us deliberately destroy its power to help us.” That plea was made in 
the days before aeroplanes began hopping over the wide oceans. There 
has always been a strong school that pooh-poohs the military argument. 
What could be more attractive, they argue, than to have an invading 
army packed into twenty miles of narrow tunnel at the bottom of the 
deep blue sea ? Moreover, they add, it would always be possible, for the 
comfort of the timid critics, to arrange for the tunnel to be punctured 
at a moment of crisis or danger. And it would be of inestimable military 
benefit to ourselves, they argue, to be able to send tanks, guns, etc., to 
the Continent without all the fuss and bother at the ports. 

It is the financial aspect of the argument that has provided the most 
startling change. To-day, all Governments, especially Socialist Govern- 
ments, squander money in the most reckless and thoughtless manner. 
In 1930—when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Socialist, was Prime Minister— 
the Government formulated this objection to the scheme: “ If this 
island is to be connected with the Continent by a tunnel, the Govern- 
ment’s advisers on defence matters have always insisted, and still 
insist, that it shall be adequately protected, and, as will now be seen, 
this would cost a great deal of money. . . . It is estimated that the 
capital cost of the necessary defences would not be much less than from 
£1,000,000 to £2,000,000, according to the site selected for the tunnel 
and its exchange stations. In addition there would be a heavy annual 
charge for upkeep and maintenance of the garrison, including additional 
air forces. Moreover, Governments would be pressed to keep the 
defences abreast of the march of military progress, and that would 
entail from time to time additional expenditure. One thing to which 
the Government’s advisers strongly object is the acceptance of a new 
and expensive military commitment at a time when our Imperial 
defence forces have been reduced to a level which leaves no margin 
beyond our existing commitments. So long as there are great military 
establishments in Europe, the tunnel, if not adequately defended, 
becomes a potential danger; if it is properly defended, a military 
commitment is incurred, in which considerable forces would be locked 
up and immobilised.”’ 

The Battle of the Tunnel, therefore, waxed and waned. The farmers 
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of the south and the south-east were against it. The shipping companies, 
of course, were against it. The Chambers of Commerce apparently 
decided to be at one and the same time both in favour of it and against 
it: a remarkable feat of gymnastics. They passed a resolution by a 
majority vote approving the scheme, but making their approval 
“ subject to a reservation on its possible adverse effect on trade’! In 
short, and as so often before, the proposal ended in a flop. The single 
sentence which came at the end of the Government’s rejection of the 
scheme in 1930 would still serve to-day: “‘ Having regard to the 
element of doubt as to the feasibility of construction, the weakness of 
the economic case, the great cost, the long period before which the 
capital expended could fructify, and the small amount of employment 
provided, the Government have come to the conclusion that there is no 
justification for a reversal of the policy pursued by successive Govern- 
ments for nearly fifty years in regard to the Channel tunnel.” It is a 
comfort in these days to be able to reflect upon and to examine in detail 
a proposal which has none but an academic import, which involves none 
of the ugliness and sordidness of the majority of international con- 
troversies which are our lot to-day, and none of their potential dangers. 
Under the prevailing diplomatic strain, to be given the diversion of a 
revived proposal for a Channel tunnel is as refreshing as to read again 
the adventures of Alice in Wonderland: and now, back to the hard 
reality of Russia versus the West. 


BoGccED Down. 


How many people, even in diplomatic circles, took much interest in 
the several fiascos that followed the raising of the Berlin blockade 
during the merry month of May? One of the theoretic consequences of 
what was expected to be the resumption of commercial intercourse 
between the west and the east of Germany was the resumption of 
diplomatic intercourse between the western Powers and Russia. The 
Council of Foreign Ministers did duly meet in the Palais Rose in Paris 
on May 23rd last, and were duly involved again in the familiar and 
nauseating eruption of bolshevic propaganda. Mr. Vyshinsky had the 
Foreign Ministers of the western Powers, and the Press of the whole 
world, at his mercy, and he let go, giving them what he characteristically 
had to give. Meanwhile the commercial intercourse aforesaid took a like 
course. Because the western German railwaymen struck against being 
paid by the Russian authorities in eastern marks (which lost three- 
quarters of their value in the west) the railway traffic to Berlin from the 
west, so lately restarted, ceased again ; at the same time the Russians 
announced that they were going to hold military exercises in their zone 
which would close most of the air corridor from the west to Berlin ; and 
to cap it all it was discovered that between 3,000 and 4,000 railway 
wagons that had passed from the west to the east in the first few days 
of the resumed traffic had been retained, or in a plain word, stolen, by 
the Russians. 

And Mr. Bevin, Mr. Acheson and M. Schumann sat at the feet of 
Mr. Vyshinsky in Paris, listening to lectures by him about the violation 
of democratic principles on the part of the western Powers, and so on. 
The concert of wireless and newspaper abuse of the western Powers was 
at the same time let loose from Moscow and eastern Europe. 

What ought to be the reaction of sane people to these insane happen- 
ings in high diplomacy ? The odd thing, to be sure, is not the behaviour 
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of Mr. Stalin and his henchmen. Their policy and their performance have 
beenconsistent and undeviating. They are out for what they call the world 
revolution, which means the subjugation of the world to themselves : 
and the first step in that project is the frustration and confusion of 
their intended victims : a negative and destructive enterprise, as such 
enterprises are. It is a remarkable fact that destruction is not only easy, 
but in a way exciting and sometimes even fascinating. At the moment, 
for instance, when Mr. Vyshinsky was knocking things down in Paris, 
something was happening on Wimbledon Common, near London, which 
gave a simpler illustration of the ease with which things can be knocked 
down. A well-built structure of brick walls, reinforced concrete roof 
and steel girders, which had been used during the war as part of the 
equipment for anti-aircraft defence and which had taken weeks of 
concentrated constructive work to put up, now had to be put down, 
destroyed, because its work was done. The destructive process took a 
few minutes to accomplish. A huge crane swinging a lump of pig-iron 
several tons in weight aimed the missile first against one wall then 
against another and after four or five such bangs the whole building lay 
in a heap of ruin on the ground. 

The Kremlin is hitting at the slowly and painfully built up structure 
of Christian civilisation. It is easy work in the first instance ; but what 
the Kremlin does not apparently understand is that there is in Christian 
civilisation something which is not to be found in bricks and concrete, 
and which cannot be destroyed. Almost any destructive weapon is 
used indiscriminately by these men of Moscow. When, to destroy the 
old order in Germany, and thus to clear the ground for the imposition 
of the bolshevic tyranny upon the country, the method was tried of 
blockading Berlin, the theory of which was that by starving two and a 
half million Germans the Russians would make it necessary for the 
western authorities to evacuate the capital; and when that method 
failed (for the reason that the Russians thereby cut themselves off from 
certain western supplies such as Ruhr coal without which they them- 
selves could not carry on): very well, when it failed the method was 
abandoned, the blockade was “‘ lifted,” and the old method of propa- 
ganda by diplomatic conference was again restarted, without pause or 
loss of face. At the same time, after an adequate number of trains had 
brought enough Ruhr coal to the east to meet immediate needs, the 
effective part of the old blockade in its bearing upon the west was again 
imposed by other devices. 

And the west complacently danced to these Russian tunes. Mr. 
Vyshinsky descended upon Paris, where to a listening world, with the 
world’s newspapermen writing it all down as he spoke, he took aim 
with his corrosive words. Mr. Bevin got up (May 30th) and said he was 
“ disappointed ” over Mr. Vyshinsky’s rejection of the western plan 
for a united Germany ; Mr. Acheson got up and exposed the general 
enormities of what Mr. Vyshinsky had said ; and M. Schuman mobilised 
sweet reason in support of what by contrast the western Powers had 
proposed, and Mr. Vyshinsky had so roundly rejected. They wasted 
their breath. Mr. Vyshinsky had done his appointed job of letting off 
ammunition for the confusion and the corruption of those ignorant 
masses in the west upon whom the Kremlin relies for the undermining 
of civilisation in the west. The odd thing is the apparent bankruptcy 
of western common-sense, first in accepting uncritically the Russian 
offer to end the Berlin blockade, secondly in agreeing to the Russian 
demand, made as a virtual bargaining condition for the ending of the 
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blockade, that a Four-Power Conference should be. held to “ discuss ” 
the German question, and thirdly in solemnly drawing up proposals, 
for submission to Mr. Vyshinsky, about including eastern Germany in 
the Bonn dispensation. 

This fact, the proved fact, of long-drawn-out western acquiescence 1n 
these Russian tactics, which are as clear as light to anyone with even 
half an eye, is so remarkable that it deserves to be studied. Why is it 
that the Kremlin is thus allowed to call the unchanging tune ? Why do 
the politicians of the west solemnly gather together in Paris to hear 
the Vyshinsky philippics? Is it not yet obvious to those politicians 
that Moscow has no intention of reaching agreement with the west 
about Germany or about anything ; that her only object is to drive still 
deeper the disagreement, to advertise it, to break up the foundations of 
life in the west, much as the road-breaker uses his pneumatic drill? 
In Paris, as has often happened before, Mr. Vyshinsky in one week used 
a precisely opposite sort of argument from the one he had used the week 
before, merely because he discerned the theoretic possibility of an 
agreement being reached on the basis of his former thesis. After an 
experience of four years, during which Moscow has left no stone un- 
turned in her efforts to establisha head-on clash of opinion and of purpose 
with the western Powers (which indeed is a logical tactic, for the one 
purpose can be achieved only at the expense of the other), do the 
western Powers intend indefinitely to serve Moscow’s purpose by 
erecting platforms from which Mr. Vyshinsky may be heard? The 
situation is so remarkable that it seems reasonable to surmise that there 
must be something in it that does not meet the eye ; that is at any rate 
not at afirst glance obvious. The explanation soon emerges if one 
prolongs the glance. What is it ? 

It is surely this. The disease, the cancer, of this modern diplomacy 
can be traced to its origins. The speed with which the world during the 
past hundred years has been opened up by scientific advances, the 
barriers overcome, the separate national entities brought into almost 
instantaneous touch and reaction with each other, has had the effect, 
among others, of emphasising the essential circumstance that there is 
no sound basis to international relationships. In the old days the world 
was effectively divided up into watertight compartments. It is true 
that man, being an adventurous creature, did explore beyond his 
immediate borders, by slow and painful stages of adventure. It is true 
also that, being a selfish and unregenerate creature, he coveted, and 
grasped, what he saw in his adventures. In short, it is true that there 
were always wars. But they were of a minor incidence, and wrapt in 
the glamour of heroic deeds, pondered upon in armchair security by 
the people at home. The combatants were mercenaries, who had 
voluntarily chosen to do what they did. Morally it was all wrong ; but 
it was somewhat remote from the routine and consciousness of the vast 
majority of mankind. Yet it was important to the spiritual develop- 
ment of man ; and it may be, under the inscrutable mercy of God, that 
the evil had to be emphasised and as it were brought home to the arm- 
chairs aforesaid before it could be exorcised. It may therefore be that 
these scientific atrocities of our time were part of a long-distance plan. 
To-day it cannot be thought even by the most romantically minded of 
men that war is anything but a sordid, ugly and horribly destructive 
thing, a curse upon the amenities of man and a challenge both to his 
common-sense and to his spiritual quality. 

Now what we call diplomacy, or the machinery of international 
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relationships, has undergone a corresponding transformation. The days 
are gone when a diplomat penned his leisurely reports, which might 
take weeks or months before they reached his liege Majesty at home, 
and which never were of the slightest concern to the “man in the 
street.” Nowadays the diplomat is in the front line of the atrocities, 
as 1s every man, woman and child in the wide world. The work of 
Foreign Secretaries at home and of ambassadors abroad is now a 
matter of intimate and immediate concern to the man in the street. 
It is exposed in its nakedness to the cold light of universal, daily and 
anguished scrutiny. And what is it we find? We find that it has no 
foundation in that moral and spiritual body of truth and enlightenment 
without which mankind cannot prosper. The men of the Kremlin, it 
may well be, are merely instrumental in reducing to a tragic absurdity 
an already existing defect. By plunging wildly into any subterfuge or 
deception that occurs to their disordered minds, by rejecting any but a 
materialist concept of life, by piling havoc upon havoc in the sphere of 
our mundane fortune, they first display the nature of the evil and of the 
horror that are the core of the challenge ; and by ostentatiously denying 
God in their calculations they next inexorably, albeit unintentionally, 
suggest the answer. 

These present enormities that are enacted in the name of high 
diplomacy may be, and undoubtedly are, a blessing in disguise. The 
total bankruptcy of high diplomacy, its proved inability to serve the 
purposes for which it theoretically functions, is the dead-end which 
unanswerably imposes the need for re-direction in our itinerary. 
Something has to be done about it. After all it may be that Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Acheson and M. Schumann, when they sat and listened to the 
sordidities that flowed in such quantities from Mr. Vyshinsky’s lips, 
were performing an essential function at this potentially great divide 
in human history. The truth, perhaps, had to be driven bitterly and 
pitilessly home, with all the world agape at the spectacle, that human 
affairs cannot be conducted profitably on the present lines ; that if we 
are not immediately to destroy ourselves, we must reflect and act upon 
the startlingly simple rules, enunciated by God for the guidance of an 
otherwise helpless humankind, which alone can produce the welfare 
we crave. 

In other words, we have reached a climax in our experience. The 
traditional precept that one gets what one grabs, which is the true 
epitaph of high diplomacy, and which has been shown to be the very 
opposite of what in fact does happen, must be revised in the light of 
revealed truth and collateral experience, so that in the future, if we are 
to survive, we must act upon the rule that we get only what we give, 
whether of moral or material things. It would be an exciting upshot if 
our self-produced collapse forced us to be sensible and to recognise that 
only unselfishness, the thought of others, can serve the human need. 
If that motive became operative in our public affairs, all the things we 
have talked so much about, peace, security, prosperity, would follow 
automatically and we should find, perhaps to our surprise over the 
simplicity of the thing, that the family of disarmed nations had become 


a reality overnight. 
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A GERMAN LIBERAL.* 


Dr. Bonn has had an interesting life and has written a delightful book about 
his experiences. He has claims to our attention not only as a scholar but as 
that rare bird, a German Liberal, and for several years during the Weimar 
régime as a maker of history. He possesses a singularly independent mind 
and has no use for the slogans which save people the trouble of thinking. His 
friends in both hemispheres know him as an entertaining companion, witty 
without cynicism, a good European and a good citizen of the world. The 
curtain rises on Frankfurt in the closing decades of the nineteenth century 
where Liberal traditions had survived the merging of the Free City in Prussia 
in 1866. No one is less of a ‘‘ Prussian ”’ than Dr. Bonn, with his Jewish 
background and his critical mind. “ I grew up in opposition to Bismarck and 
to everything he stood for; I was never dazzled by the crude splendour of 
the Kaiser’s empire. On my mother’s side I was Austrian.” He was glad to 
serve his country as a professor and a publicist, but there is little emotional 
warmth in the references to the country of his birth. There is indeed some- 
thing of Goethe, another Frankfurter, in this cultivated cosmopolitan. Ubi 
bene, 1b patria. Some of his happiest years have been spent as a professor in 
England and the United States, and to-day the ‘‘ Wandering Scholar,” with 
his English wife, lives in London as a British subject. 

Among the most voluble pages are those devoted to the pen portraits of 
scholars and statesmen in many lands. Dr. Bonn is a keen observer, but few 
of his sitters have reason to complain. Of Schmoller, for long the economic 
oracle of the University of Berlin, he writes with unusual severity: “I did 
not like him and he did not like me. He oozed slyness from every pore.” 
Brentano, the leader of the rival South German Liberal school of economists, 
on the other hand, receives full marks both as a scholar and a man. He and 
Horace Plunkett, indeed, were the two deepest influences in the author’s 
early years. From that distinguished Irishman who, like Bagehot, might have 
described himself as “‘ between sizes,”’ he learned about the problems of the 
country which inspired the most important of his earlier books. His under- 
standing of the British Empire was further enlarged by a year’s leave from 
his academic duties spent in British and South German Africa. Before he was 
forty he had made his name as an expert on colonial questions, a champion 
of native rights, and a supporter of Dernburg, the robust German Colonial 
Minister who, for the first time, interested his countrymen in their overseas 
possessions. 

The most exciting chapter in the author’s life opened with the collapse of 
the Hohenzollern Empire in rgr8 and the inauguration of the Weimar régime. 
At last, for the first time since 1848, the German people was to have a real 
chance of governing itself. Dr. Bonn was called in to help with the democratic 
experiment, which was launched at a particularly unpropitious moment and 
for which the defeated country was so little prepared by experience ; Germany 
had been the paradise of the expert, just as England was the paradise of the 
amateur. The second half of the volume contains so much first-hand informa- 
tion about the fortunes of the Weimar republic and its uneasy relations with 
its late enemies that it will rank among original authorities. The pictures of 
the German Peace Delegation at Versailles, of the conference at Spa and 
Genoa, where he played a significant part, are full of life. We meet such 
colourful individuals as Brockdorff-Rantzau and Eisner, Stinnes and 
Rathenau, Stresemann and Schacht. Briining, the last of the constitutional 
Chancellors, is defined as an authoritarian conservative. None of the Weimar 
Chancellors had loftier ideals and none failed so completely. “ He had 
succeeded neither in breaking the Socialists nor in winning over the bulk of 
the Nationalists to a constructive policy. He had merely opened the road 
to a dictatorship by claiming power for a President who was but a kind of 
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political robot.” It is one of the ironies of history that three such good men 
as Briining, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg prepared the way for the victory of the 
unspeakable Nazis whom they detested and despised. Papen is described as 

probably one of the most consummate liars who ever lived.” Schacht, as 
‘usual, comes out badly: ‘‘ Both his ambition and his vanity were bound- 
less.” One of the most finished portraits in the gallery is that of Rathenau, 
“the most attractive and elusive personality in modern Germany. He 
sometimes underlined his Jewish origin, yet he suffered intensely from this 
martyrdom of his birth. He yearned to be a Teuton.” 

As an old Liberal Dr. Bonn finds a good deal to displease him in the world 
of to-day. This arch individualist dislikes the cult of planning, whether on 
Marxist or other lines, for he cannot share the enthusiasms or, as he would 
say, the illusions which inspire it. ‘“‘ My eyes have not seen the coming of the 
Lord and are most unlikely to do so.” Yet he is too balanced to wring his 
hands in impotent despair. As Emerson used to say, we are still at cockcrow 
and the coming of the dawn. 

Aa: Do'G: 


ADMIRAL FREMANTLE.* 


Ambition has been described as the sin by which fell the angels ; but is it 
asin? Of course it is not, unless directed towards unworthy ends or achieved 
by unworthy means. Sir Sydney Fremantle, directing his ambition to the 
achievement of success in his chosen profession, did not fall, but rose. 
“ Favouritism,”’ proclaimed the late Lord Fisher, “is the keynote of 
efficiency,” and it would be understandable if Sir Sydney had profited 
thereby. Great-grandson of a famous sailor who was a brother-in-arms to 
Lord Nelson, and son of another whose career was contemporary for many 
years with his own, it might well be considered that the way would be made 
easy for him. Yet the author of this book can claim that only once did he 
ever ask for a particular appointment, and then only as any officer might 
have done—to the Admiralty direct. Indeed, it is not improbable that the 
interest and pleasure taken in the career of ‘‘ my boy Syd ”’ by his enthusiastic 
parent may sometimes have been more of an embarrassment than an asset. 
When he joined the navy favouritism flourished. Admirals still had the right 
of promoting their youthful flag lieutenants when they hauled down their 
flags, and influence, if it did not carry as much weight as in the earlier years 
of the nineteenth century, was still not without its achievements. This, 
however, was not the kind of favouritism to which Fisher referred. Prone as 
he was to epigram, in this case he sacrificed clarity for a dubious generality. 
What he intended to convey was that an officer who, by his own efforts, had 
earned preferential treatment, should be afforded it, regardless of the 
conventional claims of others. 

Such an officer was Admiral Fremantle. Commencing with passing out of 
the Britannia in 1883 as a midshipman (one of three of his term who achieved 
this distinction) and thus skipping any service as a “‘ sea-going naval cadet,” 
he also avoided sea service as a sub-lieutenant by gaining four first-class 
certificates whilst ‘“‘ Acting”? and thereby being promoted directly to 
lieutenant as was the custom in those days. Later, these wonders were 
compelled to serve for six months as the lower rank at sea first and then 
“ dated back.” 1888, accordingly, saw him a fully fledged lieutenant at the 
age of twenty-one. But now occurred a minor set-back. As the result of an 
unfortunate malaise during the week of examinations, he was only third in 
his class of prospective gunnery officers. To most men this would have 
seemed a fairly good place out of fifteen, but it is very typical of the man that 
he regarded it as a major misfortune and determined to escape from the 
thralls of specialisation as soon as was practicable. He remarks that, had he 
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passed first he would have had a different but probably more technical 
career, but adds that, on the whole, he is glad that it worked out that way. 
I feel that, in either case, the summit would have been reached. His 
lieutenant’s time was, perhaps, his least successful period. “ ’Tis well if the 
court doth acquit thee, t’were best had’st thou never been tried, and an 
unfortunate episode led to his trial and acquittal by court martial. Nor was 
his last ship as a gunnery officer, with promotion looming if it were to come 
at a reasonable seniority, one from which it could easily be earned. Never- 
theless, he was promoted after twelve years’ service in the rank, which was 
fair going for peace-time and the ’nineties. Only four years as a commander 
was better, and he was the junior promotion of the list ; undoubtedly the 
reward of his personal merit in this perhaps the most difficult rank of all to 
pass through. Thirty-six was an exceptionally early advancement to the 
rank of captain in the ordinary course of affairs. ise 

Few to-day can realise the change in naval conditions during the period 
covered by Sir Sydney’s book. Sail was dying hard when he first went to sea, 
and he comments that the seamanship necessary to handle rigged ships was 
still its principal professional interest and the criterion of merit. Senior 
officers had been nurtured in this tradition and there were few who appreciated 
the veritable sea-changes which were taking place. The turning point was 
perhaps reached when that brilliant technician and tactician, Sir Arthur 
Wilson, V.C., took command of the Channel Squadron at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and set out to stir up the pools of professional stagnation. 
By the time war came in 1914 the alteration in ships and methods was as 
vast as had been that between the days of the trireme and the sailing line-of- 
battleship. By this time Sir Sydney was well established in his seat and took 
the remainder of the course with gusto, keeping pace with the changing 
times. 

Space does not permit of any detailed reference to the many appointments 
which he held until he reached his apogee as C.-in-C. Portsmouth, and 
retired, a youthful sixty-one, in 1928. All through his career he was more 
interested in men and affairs than in material. The welfare of those under 
him was always a principal care, and, in this respect, he was in some ways a 
pioneer. “‘ There seems,”’ remarked a famous Army commander of the last 
war on one occasion, “‘ more consideration of welfare than of warfare here,” 
and it may well be that the emphasis on the former has become rather over- 
stressed to-day. Perhaps the complexion of society necessitates it. At the 
beginning of the century, however, there is no doubt that sufficient attention 
to the off-duty relaxation of the sailor was seldom paid, and to remedy such 
an omission was Sir Sydney’s constant care both as executive officer, captain 
and flag officer. Contented ships make efficient ships, and he appreciated 
earlier than most that the days were past when the sailor could be kept 
happy by infrequent opportunities to amuse himself in the manner of his 
forbears. 

His tale is told without histrionics, simply, sometimes almost naively, 
always interestingly. To those who have known the Navy of his earlier days 
this book will produce nostalgic memories—so nostalgic, indeed, that to one 
reader at least, looking about him at the rush and turmoil and herd existence 
of to-day, it produces memories that can only be sad. Character and tradition 
had their rightful places in the structure of a service which is now driven 
onwards at a pace which can give little consideration to either, and much that 
is pleasant is lost in the struggle to keep abreast of the machine. My Naval 
Career tells of naval days gone for ever and of those who lived in them. It is 
written without malice by one possessed of all the zest of seemingly perpetual 
youth and corresponding sympathy for the younger generation. The result 
is a book which can be read appreciatively and profitably by all. It should 
be received by the older generation with a most pleasurable interest—an 
interest which will be augmented by the scrupulously fair presentation of the 
“ other side” in many episodes still within their memories. 


(Captain) LioneL Dawson, R.N. 
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THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF ART.* 


In the development of the historical discipline known as art history the 
main trends of social consciousness are reflected. These can be traced 
from Filippo Villani and Vasari to their followers, who gave posterity an 
appreciation of artists, to the esthetic considerations of Woelfflin in his 
Principles of Art History. They may be found in the writings of the Viennese 
School, particularly of Riegl and Dvorak, who analysed the artistic “ will” 
in the lesser known styles, in Warburg’s interest in the ideological and 
cultural background, as well as in Freud’s psycho-analytical interpretations : 
in all these cases the conformity between the evolution of thought and of 
art history is manifest. It can be observed that this discipline, highly 
developed in the past on the Continent, especially in Central Europe, 
reflects the changes in the social situation. It is therefore easily understood 
that at the present day the emphasis is shifting from the formal or ideological 
considerations to the social background of art. To this theme Dr. Antal 
devotes a monumental tome, not only a beautifully printed and richly 
illustrated work, but a contribution of scholarship and clear analysis. His 
appreciation of Giotto, when compared for example with a recent study 
by Michael Alpatoff in the Avt Bulletin, reveals all the detailed information 
and subtle interpretation which can be gleaned from a sociological analysis. 
Particularly valuable is his description of the “‘ aristocratic ’’ Sienese style 
when contrasted with the progressive bourgeois elements in Florence. 
Nothing perhaps more clearly reflects Antal’s sober interpretation than his 
recognition that ‘“‘the creative quality in the artist’s personality, the 
uniqueness of the work of art, have naturally not been disregarded, but 
they have been set within the framework of historical evolution and have 
thus lost that all-importance and over-emphasis accorded them by an 
“art for art’s sake’ art history ... what I have set out to do Is to give an 
interpretation, on a new and firm basis, of material already more or less 
familiar. But the standpoint of this book has necessarily involved a con- 
sideration of works of art to which little attention has hitherto been paid. 

It would have been of assistance had more illuminations been published, 
especially more popular pen drawings. Art-historical research has been 
confined almost entirely to pictures, and to pictures of a certain standard 
of ‘quality ’—others have remained practically unknown and unmen- 
tioned.”” Antal therefore is keenly aware of the strength as well as the 
limitations of this method. 

By contrast Mr. Klingender’s valuable study on Art and the Industrial 
Revolution rather omits to draw the line between works of art and crafts- 
work. He includes many interesting illustrations not so much of an 
esthetic as of a documentary character, creations which do not necessarily 
possess the expressiveness, the symbolism nor the compositional unity of 
art. Klingender’s analysis is nevertheless a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of the pictorial evolution of the machine age, from a phase 
when rococo character is given to a representation of the first English 
railway at Prior Park (1752), to the classicist tendencies shown in an alle- 
gorical engraving by Chapman (1816). Klingender’s study, dedicated to the 
students and tutors of the Workers’ Educational Association in North 
Staffordshire, shows how a factual rather than a formal approach can lead 
to the appreciation of hitherto unknown or little known works. The 
present writer is however unable to follow Mr. Klingender in perceiving in the 
“richly decorated emblems and banners of the trade unions enaae ai ans 
true folk-art of nineteenth-century Britain (Pl. XV).” They rather seem to 
exemplify the deterioration of standards and the breaking up of artistic 
traditions. They also represent the attempt—auntil now unsuccessful—of 
a new type of creative activity, based on a popular demand, which may 
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in the future lead to a resuscitation of folk-art. Dr. Antal leads us further, 
by showing how even the great Florentine artists reflect their class position 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Is this situation generally true, 
or does a change of the artist’s consciousness appear during the modern 
period? Will the categories which apply to Giotto also be applicable to 
Rembrandt ? They certainly apply to Hogarth, on whom we are expecting 
a further enlightening study by Dr. Antal. 
HELEN ROSENAU. 


NOVALIS.* 


It is good to have an edition of Novalis’s Hymnen an die Nacht. And 
Professor Closs in his introduction stresses the important point that “ the 
poet’s longing for death is not ‘ romantically ’ and morbidly confused, but 
full of delicacy of feeling and self-possessed.”’ It is too readily supposed 
that Novalis, the early-dead, is par excellence the poet of the death wish, 
the frail escapist from the rigours of daily life. But one should bear in 
mind the homage, admittedly qualified, which he pays to Day, to the Light : 


Gern will ich 

Die fleissigen Hande riihren, 
Uberall umschaun, 

Wo du mich brauchst, 
Ruthmen deines Glanzes 
Volle;Prachteaeacae 


If Night is the hero of Novalis’s song, then, far from closing the eyelids, it 
“opens infinite eyes’ in us. Unfortunately the translation by Miss Mabel 
Cotterell included in this volume is likely to confirm the conventional 
prejudice against the German poet ; for it exaggerates the “ romantical ” 
element, the luxuriousness of his descent into oblivious Night, while 
suggesting a feeble gaucherie in his dealings with Day—for example : 


How poor and childish 
Meseemeth the Light 
With its varied affairs. . 

for ; 
Wie arm und kindisch 
Diinkt mich das Licht, 
Mit seinen bunten Dingen. . 


The final hymn, Sehnsucht nach dem Tode, seems to me to stand, rhythmic- 
ally, precariously near the more cheerful kind of revivalist jingle (one’s 
opinion of the poem will depend on one’s conception of what comprises 
the “childlike ’’ in religious feeling). The translation, sad to say, goes 
right over the edge, and at times is even reminiscent of the worst kind of 
Victorian hymn : 


Oh ! lonely stands he, deeply sore, 
Whose love reveres the days of yore 


when the original is 


O! einsam steht und tiefbetriibt, 
Wer heiss und fromm die Vorzeit liebt. 


Occasionally Miss Cotterell softens Schoss to bosom where womb might 
be more fitting ; and, obvious though it is, one has to point out that thou 
is not, for modern readers, equivalent to du, since the latter is living language 
while the former is dead. Admittedly Novalis is an extraordinarily difficult 
problem for the translator, particularly in his metrically regular and 
rhymed passages. And, useful though this version is, the fact remains 
that it is a sentimentalisation of a poetry which cannot afford sentimentali- 
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sing. Even in the most energetic sections of the free hymns the reader is 
aware, I think, of a lack of that masculinity which we find in Hélderlin. 
Novalis shows less than Hélderlin of that desperate courage which seeks 
to reconcile Day with Night, less persistency in attempting to relate the 
ideal to the real. 


De ENRIGHT: 


MUSEUMS.* 


There are few histories of the important social and educational institution 
of the Museum, and none, as far as I can see, in English which sets out to 
give a truly comprehensive picture. This is what Dr. Wittlin endeavours 
to do in a book which falls into two main parts, one historical, the other 
systematic, from an educational point of view. In a number of lucid, if 
somewhat uneven chapters the development from the Economic Hoard 
Collections to modern methods of acquiring specimens is traced. The 
second part considers the different types of museums and the various 
sections of the public for whom they cater. The whole work, which is 
freely annotated, expresses a spirit of optimism and a belief in the future 
of democracy which is welcome at a time when an egalitarian pessimism 
raises again its dangerous claims. Obviously in a work of this range not all 
problems are exhaustively considered ; especially the late eighteenth century, 
in many ways the precursor of our own period, is treated too succinctly, 
although it played a significant part in the development of the museum. 
One would have wished for a fuller treatment of the time of the French 
Revolution and the educational problems arising therefrom. The festivals 
arranged by David and his interest in the Louvre collections and the Musée 
des Monuments Frangais is one example of a widely spread attitude shared 
by many of David’s contemporaries. foremost among them Alexandre 
Lenoir. Quatremére de Quincy challenged nationalism and was aware of 
the dangers involved in separating objects from their environment. The 
ancien régime had already planned a Musée Royal, corroborating de 
Tocqueville’s theory of the political and cultural preparation of the 
Revolution under the monarchy. Desire for further elucidation which may 
be expected from a variety of points of view cannot mar the essential merit 
of a scholarly survey, which is hopeful as well as timely. May we add 
that a second edition could with advantage be enriched by further illus- 
trations, and the elimination of a certain number of rather disturbing 
printers’ errors ? 

HELEN ROSENAU. 


Contemporary History, by Dr. F. W. Pick (Pen-in-Hand, ros. 6d.), contains 
a selection from the author’s writings on some of the larger problems of the 
world of to-day. Apart from a suggestive essay on Goethe, an authoritative 
sketch of the fortunes of the University of Tartu founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus, a brightly tinted portrait of Dr. Douglas Hyde, the first President 
of Eire, and an instructive survey of Portugal’s little known African colonies, 
the book is mainly devoted to the inter-war years and the Nazi régime. In 
this wide field the author moves with sure tread, equipped with the latest 
information from many quarters: the light that has been shed by the 
massive United States official publications is particularly welcome. But he is 
more than a collector of evidence : he has deep convictions which he makes 
no attempt to conceal. He might be described as a Wilsonian Liberal, 
detesting war and violence, believing with mind and heart in the necessity 
and the possibility of an organised world, championing the right of little 
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states to exist, hating totalitarianism and intolerance in every guise. In 
hailing Stresemann as a good European, in saluting Hassell as the undaunted 
foe and victim of the Nazi gangsters, in pricking the frothy bubble of 
Vansittartism, he is at the same time delivering his own gospel of liberty, 
decency and good will. To those who argue that historians should banish the 
ideologies of their age in dealing with the life of the past, he replies in the 
opening essay on the writings and sources of contemporary history. It is just 
as possible for a level-headed scholar to write on the two world wars as on 
such controversial themes as the Reformation and the French Revolution. 
Historians, indeed, would be failing in their duty if they declined the challenge 
provided by the unprecedented output of official and unofficial material so 
usefully listed in this striking essay. “The proper study of mankind is 
man,” and we can tolerate no “ iron curtain,” chronological or geographical, 
in our earnest quest. Dr. Pick’s suggestive studies can be read with interest 
and profit both by amateurs and specialists. 


* * * * * 


Inquest on an Ally, by Paul Winterton (Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.) is a 
powerful, eloquent and depressing book. The author is one of our few 
recognised experts on Russia, where he spent three years during the war, 
and whose difficult tongue he speaks. Though we fought on the same 
side for four years and helped each other to survive, the traditional hostility 
and distrust of the West remained. What can be done to remove or 
diminish it ? Nothing at all, we are told. The Russian people are friendly 
enough, but they have never had a say. Policy is made by a dozen men 
in the Kremlin, mentally and morally enslaved to the narrow ideology of 
Marx and Lenin. Nothing can change them, and no limit can be set to 
their ambitions. If this darkly tinted picture is correct we have no choice 
but to build up and co-ordinate the defences of those countries where law 
and liberty still exist. Mr. Winterton discusses the “cold war’ now 
being relentlessly waged in Europe, in Asia, in U.N.O., in the meetings of 
Ministers, on the wireless and in the Press. Any stick is good enough to 
beat the Western democracies, above all to blacken the character of the 
United States. The only consoling item in this massive indictment is the 
author’s belief that a shooting war is at present improbable. “‘ Russia will 
do nothing to start a general war as long as the West is strong and united.”’ 
In the long run, however, Communism can only be defeated by demon- 
strating that we can build better and can provide security and prosperity 
without destroying freedom. 


